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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
MORE MARINE STORES. 
THE NARKE, 
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Besives those Sicarian Skate which formed the 
subject of our last memoir, there is one of much 
smaller dimensions, but of power far more marvel- 
lous than theirs, which, long before the Leyden 
phials were invented, or the age oe of electrici- 
ty understood, had pressed this redoubtable agent 
into its service, and was wont to give practical 
lessons in the science to all who did not object to 
the charge. The peculiar powers of this fish are 
alluded to or commemorated at length by very 
ancient writers. Plato has somewhere compared 
Socrates to a Narke, from that sage’s well-known 
capabilities of electrifying his auditory ; and the 
okionsantiats of the numb-fish are detailed by 
Aristotle, Cicero, Plutarch, Pliny, Hlian, Athe- 
nzeus, and Galen. There are, indeed, two or three 
other fish possessed of the like Galvanic properties ; 
but these Teles exotic, did not come under the 
observation of the ancients, so that the thrilling 
interest they took in the Narke was undivided 
with any competitor.* What gave this fish its 
electric properties was of course for a long time a 
matter of vague conjecture only. Galen, in his 
Treatise on Respiration, accounts for it, as the can- 
didate for the medical diploma in Moliére’s Medecin 
malgré lui accounts for the stupefying effects of 
opium, who, being asked why it makes people sleep, 
responds, Quia est in eo virtus dormitiva; so Galen 
gravely tells us the Torpedo affects by a torporific 
action — to itself! Ofall ancient speculations 
that of the Arabian physician, Averrhoes, comes 
nearest to the right explanation of the phenomenon. 
He says, ‘‘ The power which this fish possesses of 
affecting the skin, is of a kind analogous to that 
by which the magnet acts upon steel ;” and as 
magnetism is close akin to, if not identical with, 
electricity, this comes very near the truth, and is, 
in fact, an anticipation of Dr. Bancroft’s suspicion 
of the identity of the electric fluid, and that of the 
Narke, fully confirmed afterwards by Mr. Walsh 
in his experiment at La Rochelle.t Singular as is 


* The others are the Silurus of the Niger and Nile, a 
fish approaching the salmon tribe in many of its charac- 
ters ; the Indian Sword fish, the round prickly Diodon, 
inflated specimens of which are so familiar to every eye ; 
and the Gymnotus electricus, against which in South 
America it is usual, previous to fording rivers where they 
are known to abound, to drive in a number of wild horses 
to bear the brunt of the first electric charge, which 
disables many, and kills some outright, and before the ex- 
ploded Gymnoti are ready to give a second shock, the 
convoy has passed the ford in safety. 

+ Having mounted a circle of his friends upon glass 
stools, and taken other necessary precautions to isolate them 
properly, he stirred up the ire of the Narke by poking 
him about, and then applied the connecting wires ; the 
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the phenomenon of such a power residing in a fish, 
the absolute control which the creature has of 
using, or forbearing to use it, is not less remark- 
able. It is well known by experimenters that un- 
less the Narke be in a communicative frame of mind 
as well as body, tease and torment as they may, 
she will ‘‘ die and make no sign.” In our own 
person, we could never obtain a shock, though ve: 
desirous of the favor, whilst many lazaroni frie 
who did not seek it, often had their arms “ aston- 
ished” (the word is Reaumur’s) for a whole day 
after lugging one onboard. That she can transmit 
an electric shock from the depth of the sea via the 
net which encloses her, and numb the arm of the 
sturdy fisherman in the boat, so as to cause him to 
let it fall, as originally stated by Oppian, still con- 
tinues, as it was in Redi’s days, to be the concur- 
rent testimony of Mediterranean fishermen. The 
strongest-armed lazaroni will relate that sometimes, 
in pulling up several Narkes together, he has felt 
rheumatism in the shoulders all that day. As for 
what #lian’s respectable mother told her over- 
credulous son when a boy, and he relates for fact 
when a man, viz., that water in which numb-fish 
have been kept becomes electric, resting upon no 
other than that good old lady’s authority, may at 
least be deemed a doubtful fact. Different authors 
have described the sensations of a shock from the 
Narke differently. Oppian compares it to the 
distress of a man “laboring under an oppressive 
lethargy ; struggling in the adamantine chains of 
nightmare—trying to extricate himself, but unable 
to stir a finger.’’ Redi thus records his personal 
experience of its effects :—‘‘ I had scarcely secured 
the fish, and held it tight in my hand, when an 
uneas tingling sensation, at first confined to the 
part, but afterwards spreading up the whole arm 
to the shoulder, compelled me soon to relinquish 
my hold.” Reaumur reports ‘‘ the numbness 
duced by the Narke to be quite unlike that produced 
hy any other known agency.”’ ‘‘ One feels,”’ says 
he, ‘* throughout the whole extent of the arm a 
kind of astonishment (un espéce d’étonnement) im- 
possible to describe, but which, as far as sensa- 
tions admit of comparison, is not unlike that pai 
ful one experienced when the ‘ funny-bone’ , the 
elbow has been struck smartly by something hard.” 
When the torpedo is disposed to act he furnishes, 
to a careful observer, the following premonitory 
indications of his intentions, The Ay which— 
unlike that of the cat—is gibbous and raised when 
he is in good humor, flattens as he waxes angry, 
till the convex surface, gradually drawn in, becomes 
at length slightly concave ; and at the same time 
the eyes, remarkably prominent during the re 
of the creature, are retracted into the orbits ; this 


aura traversed along the line, and gave each friend 
standing at the table a conclusive and satisfactory shock. 
But though the near affinity of the battery of this Ra 

with an ordinary galvanic battery is thus apparent, it 

a singular circumstance that no sparks have been as yet 
elicited from the body of the fish, and that even whilst 
this is in action light bodies suspended near are not re- 
pelled, as, under the same circumstances, they would be 
over a Leyden jar, an electric machine, or a horse-shoe 

et. 
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is the precursory si that the phials of his wrath 
are chen to Oe diechar ; the cot tenes 
follows, and the fish as instantly swells out again, 
recovering its usual form, generally to prepare for a 
new attack. These shocks follow in rapid succes- 
sion ; he sometimes inflicts forty or fifty broadsides 
in the course of one minute, and they are sufficiently 
powerful to destroy, as by lightning, small animals 
exposed to their influence. Reaumur put a duck 
and a Narke into the same vessel of water, covered 
with a cloth to prevent the bird using its wings. 
In a few hours he found the duck dead, foudroyé 
by repeated shocks of the enemy. 

This electric — of the Narke suggested to 
ancient practitioners the idea of trying its efficacy 
in the cure of headache and in painful nervous 
affections, applied epidermically; and Dr. Galen, 
who seems to have been a strong homceopathist, 
advises the numb-fish (which he erroneously sup- 
posed to retain some electrical virtue after death 
and stewing) as a dish to paralytic patients, with 
a view to cure their numbness ; no doubt on the 
similia similibus principle. The electric apparatus 
is concisely described by Cuvier. It seems, by his 
account, to consist of a series of honeycomb cells 
filled with mucus, abundantly supplied with nerves 
from the eighth pair situated between the gills and 
the head of the fish. ‘‘ L’espace entre les pecto- 
rales et la téte, et les branchies, est rempli de 
chaque cété par un appareil extraordinaire, formé 
de petits tubes membraneux serrés les uns contre 
les autres ; comme des rayons d’abeilles ; subdivisés 
par des diaphragmes horizontaux, en petites cellu- 
es, pleins de mucosité, animés par des nerfs abon- 
dants qui viennent de la huitiéme paire.”’ 

So much for the offensive apparatus of some par- 
ticular Skates. Before dismissing the family, how- 
ever, we have a few words to say concerning the 
uses made by man of their defensive armor or 
hides. These, as we have already noticed, are 
both hard and ~~ oo uneven surface, 
says Pliny, fits them admirably for the purposes 
of polishing ivory and wood, me , even stcrl itself ; 
nor, since his days, has any better substitute super- 
seded their employment. . The coarser grained 
hides are extensively used abroad to cover trunks. 
The Turks make sword scabbards with that of 
another. There is one familiar to all eyes—that 
which, painted blue or green, still enshrines grand- 
papa’s miniature likeness in its frame, and encases 
grandmamma’s spectacles. This is what that arch- 
rogue, Mr. Jenkinson, palmed off upon Moses Prim- 
rose’s inexperience as the truc, whereas it is only 
the false, shagreen ; and as the lively green of the 
article is still in commerce to impose upon the 
greenness of youth, and as Mr. Jenkinson has left 

lenty of successors, the following extract from M. 
Tacepade may be of service to the ignorant and can 
do the better informed no harm :— 


There are two sorts of shagreen in commerce, says 
that gentleman ; one very valuable, and seldom offered 
for sale ; the other (Mr. Jenkinson’s variety) of little 
value, and common in the market. ‘The first is 
furnished by a skate, the other by a shark. Anyone 
who knows the skin of the ‘‘ Squale roussette’’ must 
be aware that true shagreen, which sometimes passes 
under this name, could not in fact be made from that 
fish’s hide, inasmuch as it presents much larger and 
rounder tubercles on its surface than those on that of 
the Roussette. It was therefore certain, continues 
Mr. L., whatever this might be, that veritable sha- 
green was not derived from this fish. As there was, 
tuen, a mystery purposely made by our neighbors in 
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England, from whence we obtained our supplies, re- 
specting the fish that furnished a production in such 
esteem and of such commercial importance, I set my- 
self carefully to examine the various imports of un- 
prepared hides as they were brought over from Eng- 
land, and though I never yet was able to get a com- 
plete integument, yet after some trouble I assured 
myself that these skins were the spoils of some enor- 
mous skate, and I ascertained afterwards that the 
individual to which they belonged was the Ray Sephin, 
an inhabitant of the Red Sea ;* but as it is fair to 
presume that this Ray exists in all seas of the same 
latitude, I hope that our navigators, availing them- 
selves of this information, will henceforth procure 
these skins direct, and save us in future the expense 
of a tribute we have hitherto been obliged to pay to 
foreign industry. 


All Skate is eatable, but not all equally good ; 
the flesh of most kinds is perhaps a little too firm 
to be very digestible ; in some species it has a 
strong, rank smell. To get rid of this, and of the 
over rigidity of the flesh, it is usual to keep it for 
some days, and to bestow sundry washings upon 
it, to make it available for culinary purposes. 
Though one species at least is entered by Galen in 
his treatise on aliments, and particularly recom- 
mended as agreeable in flavor, and light of diges- 
tion, and though probably many more were known 
and served in the cuisine bourgeoise of respectable 
Roman families, it was too common for epicures to 
write about; and Apicius accordingly does not 
vouchsafe a single receipt ; so true is it that fash- 
ionable palates in all ages could never relish in- 
expensive luxuries within every plebeian’s reach. 


What must be sought, and dearly bought, 
Scari and swans, we prize ; 

While skate and goose, in vulgar use, 
Men utterly despise. 


Thus wrote Ausonius in his day, and so it is in 
our own. Vast quantities of Skate are consumed 
everywhere, particularly in France ; yet it is a fish 
that seldom finds its way to great tables. That 
of dainty diners and nation of cooks serve it 

ut in two ways—either fried in black butter, or 
else boiled, with white. Mr. Soyer, in his five 
hundred pages of closely printed gourmandize, 
adds nothing new, nor bestows upon the great Ray 
family a single comment of hisown. Yet, in spite 
of aristocratic obloquy, all who are not Aristos are 
much indebted to Skate, particularly to some 
— for the tens of thousand mouths they daily 
fill with good, wholesome aliment. The kinds 
Pastinace Batis, or common Skate (off which fifty 
persons may occasionally dine), the Homelyn, the 
Thornback, the Oxyrinchus, a very large species, 
which brings over Frenchmen in shoals to Plym- 
outh, to purchase and carry away in wet sand 
for friends across the water, are all as meritorious 
fish as most of those brought into our markets : 
not for invalids, sensualists, or epicures, but for 
clean tongues, healthy stomachs, and palates un- 
vitiated by excess. 


* The Red Sea swarms with divers kinds of huge sharks 
and skate. Of the latter it possesses several species pecu- 
liar to itself. The Sephin is one of its own children. This 
fish @ weapon at the base of the tail, similar to 
and as formidable as that of the sea-engle itself. 

+ Shakspeare makes his immortal knight speak very 
disparagingly of a fish diet : “Thin drink doth s0 over- 
cool their blood, and making many fish meals, that they 
fall into a kind of male greensideness, and then when the 
marry they get wenches,” &¢.—(Henry IV., Part II. 
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Notwithstanding the silence of Apicius, the 
Narke was in considerable repute at inferior ta- 
bles, as may be inferred from the cook-shops at 
Pompeii, where it occupies a conspicuous place in 
the illustrated bill of fare, painted on the walls, 
and was no doubt largely eaten, as it is to this 
day in Naples, amongst a certain class of cus- 
tomers. 

The liver of most of these fish is a great delicacy, 
and is in fact the proper sauce for the Ray itself ; 
we regret, therefore, that it is now so seldom to 
be met with. The days are coming, we fear, when 
fish liver will be as expensive as Perigord goose 
liver, and only accessible to the rich, who will 
then find out its merits. Already in the country 
cods are so often sold amerced of this viscus, that 
the notion begins to prevail in inland places that 
they really have no liver; and now that the ex- 

riment of extracting oil from the Skate is coming 
into fashion, rustics seldom get a bit of it, even for 
a garnish. Verily, if chemists will persist in 
Heliogabalizing fish at this rate, there will soon 
be no fish livers at all. But the worst remains to 
be told. Skate oil, excellent as long as it is in- 

rated in the liver, spoils shortly after removal. 
This fact, we hope, will soon become generally 
known, for just at present it is retailed in inferior 
country drug-shops, where cheap and nasty medi- 
eines are kept. It is sold to the poor at about half 
the price of cod oil, but so rank, turbid and offen- 
sive is it, that even their stomachs cannot be coaxed 
into bearing it long. One phial will produce such 
nausea, that, even if the patient had any remains 
of appetite before, it will remove them, and ren- 
der his anorexia complete. 

The Narke Skate vary much in size; those eaten 
at Naples are about two feet and a half long, and 
one and a half wide. We have heard of one taken 
at Torbay, measuring four feet by two and a half, 
and weighing fifty-three pounds. 

The Skate itself ~~ the oS a of being a 
greedy fish ; but Dr. Davy confined some for five 
months, during which time they eat nothing, but 
continued to grow bigger, and maintained their 
electric powers unimpaired. 

In taking leave of the Skate, we may acquaint the 
uninformed that those little square, leathery 
pouches, with long tendrils, of tough, polished in- 
terior, strewed so plentifully about our shores, are 
the eggs of the Ray Batis, or Skate proper. We 
have occasionally, on breaking them open, found 
the little unborn, but perfect Skate, spread out at 
full width, and preparing to make his egress. They 
were well known to Aristotle. 


STURGEON. 


—— cum tranquillos moliris in amne meatus 

Te virides ripe, te cerula turba natantum 

Te liquide mirantur aque, diffunditur alveo 

stus, et extremi procurrunt margine — 
USON. 


Qui voluptates ipsas contemnunt, eis licet dicere, se 
Acipenserem Mznz non anteponere.—Cic., de fin., 
(citante Nonio.) 


Soyer, we observe, without adopting Falstaff’s notion of 
the unwholesomeness of fish, reiterates, and so corroborates 
of course “ the curious circumstance” printed in italics : 
“‘There is a curious circumstance,”’ writes this great 
artist, “which has been observed to happen to the ani- 
mate part of the creation which draw their nutriment 
from fish, as birds, and the human race, that they pro- 
duce more females while doing so than males.” —SOYER’S 
Modern English Housewife. 
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Who has not learnt, fresh sturgeon and ham-pie 
Are no rewards for want and infamy ? 
d Porpr. 

The etymologies of fish names, whether real, 
plausible, absurd, or simply fictitious, would fur- 
nish an amusing article Tos a magazine, and per- 
haps we may some day attempt one for Fraser. 
Few other, and no estuary fish, ever attained to 
so many as the Sturgeon. This word is by many 
supposed to come from the Gothic monosyllabic 
stur ; an ancient appellation first Latinized into 
sturio; Italice, sturtone; the Gallic form of which 
yields esturgeon, and the English sturgeon. 

Jovius, however, not satisfied with this etymol- 
ogy, derives it from Ister ; the Danube having been 
very long famous for Sturgeon ; whilst others, re- 
jecting both, and resolved to hellenicize the name, 
if — bent scapula over their Scapulas, till 
lighting upon the word osga, they deemed all © 
further research unnecessary, for that means a 
keel ; and what, they ask, could better than a keel 
represent the carinated form of thisfish? Of these 
three several derivations, the reader can scarcely 
be said to be left the ‘‘ option of a choice.” The 
first is obviously the correct one ; of the remaini 
two it may be remarked that the last given is 
wholly untenable, inasmuch as no Greek or Latin 
author (melioris evi) makes use of the word; and 
the surmise of Jovius must also be rejected, for, 
though not absolutely impossible, it is, to speak it 
plainly, so unusual a specimen of Catachrestic 
Synecdoche! as to be scarcely admissible. The 
older really classical designations for this fish are 
Acipenser, Helops, and Silurus, which last is cer- 
tainly from the Greek ow, I shake, and ovga, a 
tail, and may be familiarly rendered “‘ wag-tail ;” 
but these, its orthodox, as well as the apocryphal 
a — Huso, probably refer not to the indi- 
viduals of one species of the sub-genus Silurade, 
but to totally distinct species. Even these well 
ascertained names, however, have been the subject 
of dispute ; and no wonder, since Latin authors 
often confound, under the same name, very dif- 
ferent fish. In the present instance, the Silurus 
of Juvenal, and that of Ausonius, cannot ibly 
be accommodated to the same individual. The 
Wag-tail of the Moselle was of monster dimensions, 
and is indeed apostrophized by the first of these 
poets under the title of ‘* Mitis balena,’’ the “ gen- 
tle whale,” of that river; this, therefore, cannot 
be the same fish which Crispinus hawked about 
the streets of Thebes before his preferment at 
Rome; Atlas alone could have borne such a freight 
as that; and Juvenal, by using the noun in the 
plural number, obviously intends a small—probably 
a very diminutive—fish, that might be sold in re- 
tail; and as the text requires us to understand 
some common worthless pisciculus, we suggest 
Anchovies, the Roman equivalent for London 
Sprats. Doubts, too, have been entertained by 
several ichthyologists of eminence, whose opinion 
is entitled to respect, whether either Helops or 
Acipenser be designations for the Sturgeon. The 
weight of objection is made to rest on two lines of 
Ovid ; in the first the poet speaks of the ‘‘ pretiosus 
Helops,” ‘‘ stranger to our shores ;’’ and in the 
second, calls ‘‘ Acipenser’’ “a noble foreigner ;” 
but these citations are by no means conclusive, nor 
enough to upset much e contra evidence that under 
these words are represented two different kinds of 
Sturgeon. The mere circumstance of these fish 
being assuming them Sturgeon, they arc) of 
un occurrence in the Tiber, and when caught 
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there very sorry fare, so as to have induced the 
luxurious Romans to procure them from foreign 
shores, sufficiently explains the epithet ‘ peri- 
grinus,’’ used by the poet. 

There are at least four different Sturgeons now 
clearly defined by ichthyologists ; three of the four 
are huge fish, inhabitants of the Don, the Danube, 
and the other rivers debouching into the Caspian 
and Black Seas. The mightiest of these giants 
(occasionally to be seen in the Po) presents a long 
back, stretching out in adult fish from twelve to 
fifteen feet, and attaining sometimes the enormous 
weight of three thousand pounds ; no power under 
that of a strong team of oxen can drag this mon- 
ster from the river, when taken. 

Ausonius gives a very fine description of these 
mighty fish gliding through the placid waters of 
the Moselle, shooting past with the rapidity of a 
flight of arrows, cleaving the opposing current,— 


Whom stream and bank and silvery shoals admire, 
As on they glide, 

Parting the rippling waters that recede 
On either side. 


There are many modes of capturing ae 
recorded by ancient or modern writers. Good 
Sturgeon tackle, according to the directions of 
Ailian, should be of a kind like that employed by 
the giant in the epigram, ‘ bobbing for a whale.” 
When these fish are taken in a river, it is only 
necessary to frighten them, by shouting along the 
banks, into shallow water, where they become 
stranded ; thence, by means of strong cords and a 
yoke of oxen, these leviathans are, after a lively 
rope-pull, drawn safely on shore. 

Pallas informs us that on the Volga they are 
taken in decoys ; little skill is required for this 
manner of capture, as these creatures (whose sys- 
tem of solids generally wants cohesion) have par- 
ticularly soft brains, and are casily induced to en- 
ter and swim up a canal intoa netted chamber, 
whence they are prevented from returning by the 
sudden shutting of a lock from behind, and thus 
a at once at the mercy of their captors. 

melin mentions that in the rivers of Astrachan, 
a regularly established flotilla sails yearly on the 
sturionic fishery, with all the pomp and circum- 
stance of an invading flect. Winter is the season 
chosen for these operations, when the Sturgeon lie 
concealed in the Topths and hollows of estuaries, 
hybernating sometimes alone, but more frequentl 
in numbers, occupying a dormitory, where, though 
they cannot feed upon themselves, like bats, dor- 
mice, and self-love, they suck in supplies of nutri- 
ment from each other’s bodies, and keep sleek and 
in prime condition by the continual intussusception 
of their neighbors’ isinglass. The expedition, we 
are told, proceeds with the greatest caution, for 
fear of alarming the objects oft the intended attack, 
and the penal consequences of infringing a nau- 
tical code (at once both summary and severe in its 
provisions on this head) secures absolute silence 
throughout the whole equipment, as though the 
fate of an empire depended upon its success. When 
the boats have stolen quietly to the spot where 
Sturgeon are known to he, the canvas is drawn in, 
and the nets let down noiselessly over the ship’s 
side. The simple creatures below see the meshy 
wall, which is presently to hem them round, slowly 
descending, but do not stir a fin; touched at 
length, they start a little, but soon getting recon- 
ciled to the gentle pressure of the net, lazily swim 
towards the landing-place. Some skill, however, 
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unequal 
to leave 
them, and betake themselves to shore. A plum- 
met is let down for this purpose over the heads of 
the largest, so as just to touch the snout, a highly 
sensitive part ; this immediately causes them to 
flounder and to kick, as it were, right and left, 


is then necessary (the nets being bam f 
to land such a load) to persuade the fis 


like high-mettled racers resenting the whip, and 
induces them to approach the shore, where, seek- 
ing to escape from further indignities, they plunge, 
rear, and finally run aground. When thus strand- 
ed, and only half immersed in water, the men 
draw near with caution, and tickle their abdomens, 
(another very sensitive part of the body,) and so 
contrive to make the fish turn in the required di- 
rection, and, in spite of unwieldy bulk, to assist 
materially in their own capture. The next im- 
portant work is to secure the tail, and prevent the 
mischief sure to ensue should this organ be left to 
‘“*wag,”’ according to the instinct of its owner, 
under restraint. On the Danube, Sturgeon are 
sometimes harpooned, when, from their size, 
strength, and roused activity, they are said to af- 
ford excellent sport. 

The Sturgeon frequents estuaries, and lives by 
sucking in the small fry that passes up the stream ; 
he sometimes accompanies a troop of salmon, 
whence his name of the salmon-pilot; but in 
reality the epithet is undeserved, the reason he 
joins company reing to secure the spawn as soon 
as it isdeposited. In oozy embouchures, he pokes 
his cartilaginous snout into the mud, and finds 
worms enough to satisfy an appetite, small indeed 
considering the size of the body to be maintained. 
Sometimes a Sturgeon will take solitary possession 
of a particular locality, and continue there for 
years, defying all efforts made for its capture. 
One of these recluses had fixed his quarters, a few 
years ago, at the embouchure of a small river along 
the Baiean coast, whom the sailors and fishermen, 
do what they would, could not succeed in taking. 
His practice was to retire into the ground-floor of a 
sub-marine villa, from whence it was impossible to 
draw him. 

Duly to estimate the value of this fish in a com- 
mercial point of view, several things are to be 
taken into account, as their vast size, the numbers 
captured, their extended range of habitat, the es- 
teem in which the flesh is held, and the important 

reparations made from the roes and swim-bladders. 
The size varies in different species, and many of 
the larger weigh a thousand pounds ; some attain 
the extraordinary length of twenty-four feet, and 
weigh three thousand pounds. As to numbers, it 
would be as impossible to form any guess of the 
hordes that swarm in the Red, Caspian, and 
Euxine Seas, or the legions which every year 
ascend the principal rivers, as to count the sand on 
the shore. 

In regard to extent of range, they are found over 
a large portion of the globe ; the hollowing rivers 
in Europe being particularly famed for them ; the 
Volga, Don, Dnieper, Danube, Po, Garonne, Loire, 
Rhine, Elbe, and Odor. The Sturgeon is the only 
creature that is eaten entire, while Beet and mutton 
require trimming and paring away super-abundant 
fat, to say nethlng ee ro Say hides. hoofs, and 
other uneatable appurtenances, reducing the Smith- 
field beast, when Soyer has to deal with him, to 
greatly diminished dimensions. With the Stur- 

nm there is little waste ; he suffers scarcely any 
iminution in bulk; of that dainty carcass, the 
whole is prime meat—flesh, blood, cartilage, (for 
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there are no bones,) ovaries, melt, liver, swim- 
bladder, skin, fin, tail; all are available to the 
cook, and most of them delectable food. The only 
parts not eaten are the armor which encases, and 
the sinews which — the processes of the 
back; and ¢hese he leaves to be made up into 
scou! for the encouragement of the oxen em- 
ployed in the sturgeon py 

verybody has heard of the value put upon the 
Sturgeon by the ancients, The ‘* Pretiosus Helops,’’ 
since the moderns have learned to make caviar from 
the roes, has become more “‘ precious’? than when 
only the merits of the flesh were known. Yet, of 
the flesh, Cicero, quoting Nonius, remarks: ‘ that 
it sits lighter on a mind diseased than moral phi- 
losophy ;”’ and he accordingly recommends sending 
it to friends under grief.* In season the roe is of 
vast extent, equalling two thirds of the total weight 
of the Sturgeon. The Emperor of all the Russias 
monopolizes the Acipenser Helops, a very small 
species, for supplying himself, his court, and the 
crowned heads his allies, with the finest caviar 
known. Of the flesh, Albertus says, that when 
fresh, you may take. your choice, and dine either 
on pork or veal, the flavor depending on the part 
cut into; veal from the back, and pork under the 
belly; that it is ‘‘ admirably suited for salting, 
being as good cured as fresh,” and that —s 
can te conceived more exquisite than the fres 
roes and melts, eaten with apple and raisin sauce, 
well spiced, unless it be the same roes converted 
either into red or black caviar; that the liver is 
excellent, but requires a little gall mixed with it, 
to overcome the sweetness, and prevent cloying 
the stomach. Cuvier confirms Albertus’ opinion 
of the taste of the flesh, and, as he com it to 
French veal, the very best of meat, it is a high 
compliment, but not undeserved. 

Platina considers ‘‘ chine of Sturgeon delicately 
salted, just as it reddens under the operation, is 
the ne plus ultra for an epicure.’’ It is to be put 
into a stew-pan, and kept constantly moist with a 
basting of oil and vinegar, and when thoroughly 
impregnated with this mixture, to be served up in 
the same sauce. The same author, who recom- 
mends a short delay in cooking when the Sturgeon 
is fresh, prefers stewing to any other mode of 
dealing with it. ‘For this purpose,’’ says he, 
** place the fish in equal parts of water, wine, and 
vinegar, with a — of salt, and simmer 
over a slow fire as long as if it were veal.’’ The 
proper condiment to serve with Sturgeon so cooked 
1s a white sauce, (leucophagus,) flavored with 
ginger; or an onion sauce, mixed with French 
mustard, which is itself a composition very mild, 
and by no means like our biting Durham genuine 
* yellow meal. Kentman rejects all white sauces, 
and recommends brown, made up of sugar, pepper, 
ginger, cloves, a handful of Corinthian currants, 
whole, and the pulp of any dried fruits, cherries, 
plums, or grapes, &c. Some eat it like Publius 
Gelo, with ‘ shrimp”’ sauce ; and this was prob- 
ably the usual mode in the carte du jour of ancient 
traitteurs of celebrity in Rome’s palmy days, when 
Sturgeon was wont to be carried round at banquets 
to guests by attendants wearing crowns, with an 
accompaniment of flutes and trumpets ! 


RAN, OR LOPHEUS. 
— Turpis in litore Ranee.—Marr. 
In taking leave of the Shark and his cartilagi- 


* Si quem tuorum affectum moerore videris, huic Aci- 
peaserem potius quam aliquem Socraticum libellum dabis. 
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nous cousins, a few words remain to be said of a 
very remarkable fish—the Lopheus of Linnzeus, the 
Rana, or Fishing-frog of ancient and modern times. 
Our ideas of fish generally are of a pleasing kind ; 
and whether they be seen sporting in water, 
struggling in a net, or laid out for sale in a market- 
place, the exhibition is one which seldom fails to 
gratify the eye. Those tribes that are beautifull 
striped, banded, spotted, or marbled, or which 
blaze in the rich, hues of gems and humming birds, 
must make lively demands on our admiration ; and 
even those that have not such brilliant coloring 
nor characteristic markings to set off the skin, 
frequently glisten in the sheen of silvery scales, 
and are as fair and attractive objects to look on as 
a young bride at the altar! Nor are color and 
shining scales the only attractions these creatures 
can boast ; the usual figure of fish, also, is grace- 
ful, and suggestive of agility and rapid motion ; 
while the kinds that are deficient in this, so usual, 
elegance of shape, often | ears from some peculiar 
quaintness of contour, or from an evident adaptation 
of their organization to meet a particular exigency. 
The repugnance excited by the huge fish placed at 
the beginning of our memvuir does not proceed from: 
their personal, but their moral deformity ; not 
because they are ugly to look on, but ugly custom- 
ers to have todo with. As every rule, however, 
has its exception, so are Sea-frogs the exception to 
that of the prepossessing appearance of fish in gen- 
eral. These Rane form a small sul»genus by them- 
selves, and may be consideréd the sca ts of 
the —_ Nature, elsewhere lavish of beauty and 
grace, has bestowed upon them nothing but de- 
formity and disgrace ; the ill-endowed creatures 
set all rival frights at defiance, and carry their 
hideousness to an impassable hyperbole. From 
these gaunt Borgons: many monsters, the terror of 
oung and the delight of grown-up children, have 
n constructed. No one could doubt the pater- 
nity of those open-mouthed chimeras of national 
nurseries—the Old Bones, Spring Devils, Befanos, 
Croc-Mitaines, Bric-a-Bracs, &e.—who had seen a 
Sea-frog prepared by the Neapolitan boatmen as a 
show, the inside thoroughly cleared out and evis- 
cerated, with a lanthorn in the interior, shining 
through the pellucid skin, and the mouth set wide 
open : they are in fact but tame copies of this in- 
carnate fright. From the same fertile source, 
painters and poets famed for their horrific. repre- 
sentations—the Ariostos and Brughels—have — 4 
ly, though it may be unwittingly, drawn. Too ugly 
or an associate, and claiming no natural kin, the 
Lopheus swims about in bloated self-sufficiency, 
unparalleled and alone, without ome or any 
really legitimate family ties. Wholly unlike in 
person any member of the genus, passing in re- 
view, in every particular — in the possession 
of a cartilaginous skeleton, the female does not 
even, as Aristotle has well observed, bring forth 
young as they do, in pouches and alive, but from 
eggs. Another essential difference too between 
these Sea-frogs and the Sharks and Rays, is the 
position of the fins. With others of the race, 
these are placed fur back, and serve as legs to pro- 
pel the body forward, while in the Lopheus the 
are situated under the throat, and act as han 
for prehension, and for burrowing in the sand. Nor 
is Cuvier’s position for this fish .in the mom | 
Gobide (Gudgeons) more satisfactory or less forced, 
the connecting links being as deficient here as in 
the older arrangement. Most of the. members of 
the genus into which this fish has been foisted are 
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also eatable ; but though the Greeks (nasty fellows !) 
registered the Sea-frog among their prime viands, 
and considered the liver especially equal to that 
of the Narke, and the flesh of the belly worthy to 
be served up at any banquet :— 


Bateayor Er9 Ung xai yaotgioy avtov oxévadoy— 


the rank and flabby carcass has found few parti- 
sans elsewhere. 

Let the reader imagine a gigantic tadpole blown 
out to the size of a porpoise, (sometimes, indeed, 
much larger, for Pontopiddian mentions one of 
twelve feet long, and several authors speak of in- 
dividuals of seven feet and upwards,) with an im- 
mense head, and a mouth extending on either side 
far beyond the width of the body, opening to view 
@ capacious den, sh throughout with hooked 
and mobile teeth, a triple tier in the upper and an 
equal number in the lower jaw, the palate, tongue, 
fauces, pharynx, and far down the throat, — 
ing with a like display of ivory fangs; unfishy orbs 
resembling those of the ‘ stargazer,’’* planted 
high in the forehead ; a scaleless skin, which is 
reeking, cold, and clammy ; its surface from near the 
tail to the corners of the mouth crawling with long, 
wriggling, carunculated appendages, like so many 
worms in agony ; the flesh ‘* boggy”’ to the touch, 
save where padded out with an enormously dis- 
tended liver, or just over the branchical pantry— 
@ constantly replenished repository of provisions ; 
add, too, a large pair of Caliban-hand-like fins 

lanted close under the throat; a fierce, malevo- 

nt aspect, and an ungainly mode of wallowing 
rather than swimming through the brine, and it 
will be seen, even from this imperfect sketch, 
that such a fish-scarecrow could not fail to arrest 
attention by his portentous ill-looks, had there 
been nothing else about him to demand notice. 
But this is by no means the case. What interested 
the earliest observers, and will continue to inter- 
est mankind throughout all time is, how a creature 
so clumsy, dagaith, and totally unarmed, should 
never be taken either with an empty stomach or 
out of condition. The procedure by which this is 
effected has been bevad by a cloud of classic 
witnesses, by Aristotle, Plutarch, Cesar, Pliny, 
Milian, &c., &e., who substantially give the same 
account that a Neapolitan lazaroni, in his own 
vernacular, will now give while rowing ‘ your 
eccelenza’’ across the bay, should the question by 
chance be asked him what he knows about the 
Rospe di Mare—viz., that the said Sea-frog, aware 
of her slowness to overtake, and of the effect of her 
ugliness to scare away fish on which she has a 
mind to feed, descends forthwith to the bottom, and 
takes measures accordingly. First she scrapes 
away the sand with the jugular fins before men- 
tioned, and ae the whole body lightly up to the 
eyes, she leaves the vermicular processes alone to 
move above the ooze ; as these continue to writhe 
and wriggle—whether they give out an attractive 
odor, as Oppian conceives, or that the mere move- 
ment proves sufficient lure, is uncertain—certain 
it is, that shortly after these worms begin to twist, 
a whole shoal of small fry may be seen flocking 
over their latent foe— 


Alas ! regardless of their doom the little victims play. 
By degrees the back processes are one hy one 
drawn in and pe while those nearest the 


* ovearocxoros, called also Pesca Prete, the priest-fish, 
as the whites of his eyes look continually towards heaven. 
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mouth are kept in brisk motion ; and when the 
little -_ simpletons have sported round, and nib- 
bled, and plucked at these treacherous threads, 
and are meditating further liberties upon them, 
the open sepulchre suddenly starts forward, and 
as speedily closes = the unwary brood—and 
thus, in the Bay of Naples, the gray mullet,* the 
very hare of swimmers, whose name is derived 
from her known nimbleness of tail, is caught, and 
found pouched in the bag of this tardy tortoise, 
who but for such a ruse could never expect to taste 
a Cefalo. 

The Sea-frog is said to pass some of its time on 
shore, as it can live longer out of water than any 
other fish. Rondolet gives a curious anecdote of 
one which he encountered on land holding a fox 
fast by the leg. ‘The fox had apparently been 

~~ by night im search of fowl, and put his 
‘oot inadvertently into the mouth of this fish, when 
the sharp-pointed teeth closed upon and held it 
fast, as in a trap, till next morning, when the 
astonished naturalist surprised them in his early 
walk! Here, then, was the solution given to Plu- 
tarch’s inquiry, whether land or sea animals are 
the more astute, for the most cunning of land ani- 
mals found himself fairly in the clutches of a fish ! 


EELS. 


The notices of Eels left us by the «ncients are 
oa that a memoir might easily be compiled 
out of materials collected from their writings. No 
fish, perhaps, ever enjoyed so wide a celebrity, 
or has retained it-so long. With the exception 
of Jews in ancient, and Scotchmen in modern times, 
and some leading members of the faculty, then and 
now, Eels have been as largely eaten as they are 
extensively distributed. ‘The Jews proscribed 
them their tables from the necessity of the case ; 
the Levitical law prohibiting Eels as ‘‘ unclean ;’’ 
but whence Scotchmen derive their antipathy, it 
would, perhaps, be less easy to determine. With 
these two exceptions, the world generally, from 
the time of Aristotle to the present day, has 
agreed in bearing unqualified testimony to the 
merits of this ubiquitous favorite, and amidst the 
fickleness of fashion, the endless caprices of taste, 
and all the many and various reforms of the culi- 
nary code, man’s constancy to this creature has 
indeed, been remarkable. belly-god 

Worshi in Egypt, and made the belly- 
of Grecian end heap voluptuaries, they became 
in later days, even when — of divine pre- 
tensions, the Pesci nobile of Italy, and the Adel— 
i.e., the noble subaudi, fish, (corrupted first into 
** Aal’”? and then Eel,) of our Saxon ancestors. 
Egyptian Eels being highly esteemed by epicures, 
not all the divine honors paid to the race by the 
sons of Ham could preserve them from the jaws 
of gluttonous Greece. ‘* Your idol is my idol too,”’ 
said Antiphanes, a Greek gourmet, * but in a dif- * 
ferent way ; you Egyptians worship the Eel as a 
deity, [ as a dainty dish !’’ ‘The Egyptians are 
right in adoring Eels even above their divinities,” 
another says, banteringly; ‘‘for the latter must 
be won over by prayers and vows, but with enough 
drachmz in hand any one can make sure of an 
Eel.”’ Universally esteemed as this fish was by 
the ancients, we need not wonder, that the prac- 
tical question, as to where the best were engen- 
dered was eagerly discussed, nor that there should 
have been as many rival provinces candidates for 


* Mugil—e. i., multo agilis, say the grammarians. 
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this distinction as there were cities to compete for 
the honor of giving birth to Homer. The Mace- 
donians were proud of their Eels; Sicily was 
equally boastful of hers, especially of those in the 
neighborhood of Syracuse ; the rivers Euclea and 
Eloris were both justly celebrated ; one might ex- 
pect to hear of such meandering fish delighting to 
sport in the wanderings of the Meander, and 
Phrygia accordingly produced abundant supplies ; 
so did the Thracian Seeenen, and other habitats 
too numerous to name ; but ancient fame has 
assigned to Boeotia the preéminence thus keenly 
contested for by all these various places. Had 
Eels been as sacrosanct in Boeotia as they were in 
Egypt, no doubt there would have been noble tem- 
ples raised to them among its swamps, with ar- 
chitraval inscription similar to that on the Paris 
Pantheon: Aur grandes Anguilles la patrie recon- 


noissante ; and at a time when Mythology was so 
little select, that a god Rubigus and a 8 dess Ru- 
bigo sat representatives of blight and mildew at 


Jupiter’s board, the Boeotians, no doubt, might 
have added, had it occurred to them, another Czeli- 
cola to the motley assembly of their sky ; and no- 
body could have found fault with such an ichthy- 
ological canonization. They did not, however, go 
so far, but remained satisfied with crowning their 
Eels for sacrifice, throwing over them the usual 
salted cake, and concluding the ceremony of im- 
molation with prayer to the gods; a time-honored 
rite, of which they seem neither to have under- 
stood the motive, nor yet to have questioned the 
wisdom. ‘‘ It was enough for them,’’ they said, 
like true Rechabites as they were, ‘‘ to follow all 
that their fathers and grandfathers had command- 
ed, and to maintain inviolate so old a tradition ;”’ 
and if pressed unduly on the matter by a stranger 
witnessing their incantations, ‘‘ they would,” says 
Anaxandrides, “‘ turn upon the querist, and tell 
him they were not going to explain the customs 
of their ancestors to barbarians ;’’ in fact, in the 
spirit, if not in the words of Shakspeare’s dought 
knight, ‘‘ They ’d give no man reasons on compul- 
sion, they !’’ The tian Eels were all good ; the 
bogs swarmed with them, but one place they have 
immortalized—the lake Copais. Fennatas says, 
*¢ The fish of this lake differ not in kind from those 
found elsewhere, but the Eels are of immense size 
and very sweet.” Athenzeus also makes two of 
his bon-vivants praise these Fels for their size and 
excellence. Lysistratus, an ill-natured Athenian 
gourmet, after wishing destruction might light on 
Beotia and all the Bevotians, amended the phrase 
A adding this depreeatory clause, ‘‘ except the 

is 999 

The moderns, like the ancients, have their 
favorite sites; the swamps of Commachio, near 
Venice, supply that part of Italy in abundance ; 
in France, Narbonne and Montpelier rank high on 
account of the bigness of their Eels; Aldrovandi 
speaks of some weighing twenty pounds, and 
Rondolet records others, from the same locality, 
of four cubits long, and thick as a man’s arm. ii 
would be tedious to quote more sites, but we may 
mention, as more immediately interesting to our- 
selves, that English Eels have a name in many in- 
land parts ; there is— 


The Kennet swift, for silvery Eels renowned ; 


the Isle of Eels, (Ely,) whence the lords of the 
manor formerly sucked out no small ——e 
Elmore on the Severn, and Ellesmere on the 
sey, both derive their names from the number and 


,’ 
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excellence of the Eels found in their waters. They 
are very fine near Cambridge too, and there oo- 
casionally even rival those of Narbonne in size, 
Yarrel mentioning two taken frum a dyke that 
weighed fifty-six pounds. 

‘Touching the birth of Eels, much has been con- 
jectured and little positively ascertained ; their 
origin, like that of evil, is a vexed question still; 
whether they come from eggs or wriggle into ex- 
istence little Eels, no one has been able satisfae- 
torily to determine. Several theories on the sub- 
ject were early broached ;* Oppian supposes an 
embrace actually to take place; and after that a 
strigmentum or gluey exudation from the surface 
of the body to detach itself and fall to the bottom, 
there to be vitalized ; not by the codperation of an 
apocryphal mud-nymph ; some 

Young Lutetia, softer than the down, 
Nigrina black, or Merdamante brown ; 
but by the intra-uterine action of the mud itself! 
for what, asks Oppian, is so proliferous as mud? 
Aristotle calls Eels ‘‘ the solitary race that have 
neither seed nor offspring.”’ He also thinks their 
origin is from the mud, as the Greek name indeed 
denotes, Pliny’s theory was, that when Eels had 
lived their day they instinctively rubbed them- 
selves to pieces against the rocks, and that out of 
the living detritus issued a new brood ; a mode of 
generation which in some lower animal organiza- 
tions actually takes place. Many as implicitly 
believed in this ingenious hypothesis, as childres 
duly instructed will believe that an effete moon ig 
cut up into stars, and that the monthly succession 
of old moons has gradually been filling the sky 
with these lesser luminaries ever since the world 
began to the present hour. Some, dissatisfied 
with these accounts, and observing how easily 
Virgil contrived to fill his bee-hives From the car- 
cass of an heifer, and not seeing, of course, why, if 
bees be so generated, fish might not be also, affirmed 
that Eels came from the dead bodies of animals 
after long immersion in water. Some modified 
this notion, and supposed that only the hairs of a 
horse’s tail,t soaked a sufficient time, would at 
last adapt themselves toa new element and become 
Fels ; and, singularly enough, to this day it is a 
popular superstition in Sicily that one of the com- 
mon snakes of the country owes its being to a pro- 
longed maceration of the same appendage in water, 
and many a peasant will engage, ‘‘ for a considera- 
tion’’ to show the incredulous the process of trans- 
formation. Finally, some ancient naturalists, find- 
ing the terrestrial origin of Eels obscure, had 
recourse #0 the skies, and attributed this multitu- 
dinous race to Jupiter and a white-armed goddess 
named Anguilla; accordingly Archestratus, in his 
description of an Attic feast, aftcr the conger has 
been introduced, represents the entrance of Anguil- 
la, boasting of her brood as sprung from this god. 

In much later times, Vanhelmont attributed 
their birth to the dews of May mornings; whilst 
other naturalists, with equal infelicity and want 
of warrant, mistook for germinal Eels the various 
leeches, worms, gordii, and other parasites, which 
infest the gills and bodies of cod, carp, salmon, 


* Rondolet, too, who made excellent use of his eyes, 
though he, perhaps, ionally over-strained them, saw, 
on one occasion, two eels embrace each other, just in the 
same manner as serpents perform the feat. 

+ Might not euch a popular superstition of hair passing 
- snakes have originated the singular tresses of Me- 

usa ? 
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and sundry other fish. Some, supposing these 
creatures to secrete their ofispring from observation 
in unusual parts of their own economy, have 
sought for them in divers strange places; Lewen- 
hoeck, in the urinary bladder ; Valisnieri, in the 
swim bladder; and others, undeterred by Aris- 
totle’s warning, have pretended to discover the 
— grig in the intestines of its apocryphal 
mother. 

Even the moderns do not appear to have made 
the truth more apparent ; for though, of course, all 
now repudiate the untenable notions of spontaneous 

neration, equivocal production, or vitalizing pro- 
Elosrous mud, with many other absurdities gravely 
advanced by ancient worthies, to unravel an Eel’s 
birth is still as intricate and hopeless a task for 
the physiologist, as for Piscator to untwist the 
body of this most line-destroying, d:romAyyroratos, 
of creatures, when once the bait has been Borge. 
It is certainly mortifying to be thus baffled by a 
fish ; but unless we adopt a fable, it seems we 
must submit to a mystery, for who can say they 
have ever taken a female in roe, or tasted a male's 
melt ?* but in spite of this, as sure as spring returns, 
myriads of tiny Eels in serried phalanx are seen, 
keeping close along the river banks, making head 

Inst the — opposing currents ;f an army 
of 1 igmies, evidently only a few days old, but 
without any obvious parentage. 

Though the ancients knew nothing of the birth 
of Eels, with most of their extra-utcrine proceedings 
they seem to have been weil acquainted ; that they 
were aradgouo: at one period, and xaradgoua at 
another; or, in other words, that they run up 
rivers in spring, and down again in autumn, is 
mentioned by Aristotle, and this is agreeable to 
modern observation. The same author remarks 
too, on their extreme sensibility to any great and 
sudden changes of temperature, and, writing for 
his own countrymen, warns them of the danger 
attending their removal into ponds in summer: he 
recommends, therefore, that (Greek) eel-ponds, 
sy x#Aewvec, be stocked in winter, by way of security. 
We must remember, however, before following 
this advice, what a different atmosphere to our 
own an Aristotelian Eel was used to. In this cold 
latitude, Eels manage to survive the winter only by 
keeping close in mud baths, where they can obtain 
the equable amount of warmth necessary to their 
unprotected skins, and without which they cannot 
exist. It is in fact to escape rapid and violent 
depressions in the thermometric range, that they 
frequent estuaries and the mouths of rivers, 
‘* where the commingling and consequent conden- 


* Muller, Mondini, and a few other distinguished natu- 
ralists, declare themselves to have been thus fortunate— 
they have actually seen both melts and roes in Eels ; and 
de Lacepéde considers the question thus set at rest. Eels, 
as he proceeds to inform us, are oviparous ; but if so, why 
does not the public eye, from which nothing now is con- 
cealed, get an occasional sight of an Eel’s ovaries 1—and 
why could not Spallanzani, out of the “‘ many millions’’ 
of these fish he examined, ever detect either egg, egg- 
shell, or foetus ? As no creatures are more prolific, sure- 
ly the public has a right to expect, if there were nothing 
abnormal in the evolution of Eels, to have found by this 
time frequent and indisputable traces of a paulo post future 
brood, and to doubt the evidence of all eyes but their 
own 


+ There are some few places where Eels cannot make 
their way ; the Lake of va is one, while in that of 
Neuchatel they abound ; the reason of the difference is 
that from Neuchatel they can ascend the Rhine without 
difficulty, but the Petres du Rhone offers an insurmount- 

obstacle. 
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sation of the fresh and salt waters, raises the tem- 
perature by several degrees above that of either 
the open sea or the river nearer its source.’’* It is 
probable, too, we think, that the knots of Eels 
which float down rivers in autumn, cohere into 
these masses for the sake of the warmth they 
derive from such close cuddling. No Eels are found 
either in the Danube or in its tributaries; their 
waters, being immediately derived from Alpine 
glaciers, are, it would seem, too cold for the naked 
skin of this scaleless fish.t 

When pond-eels require change of quarters, 
either from caprice or from the failure of sufficient 
supplies, instinct ——— community to aban- 
don the locality in a , and to seek another 
domicile, more congenial to their taste, even when 
the space to be traversed involves a considerable 
land journey for a fish ; and as they cannot, like 
Anabas, climb trees to sleep, nor carry water about 
them in pouches, like some camel-fish, the shifting 
of quarters can only be undertaken when heavy 
dews are on the grass ; and, accordingly, night and 
early morning are generally chosen for the flitting. 
This is no inconvenience to Eels, as it is their com- 
mon practice to turn night into day ; every fisher- 
man knows that they do not begin ‘‘ to run,’’ as it 
is called, on errands of business or pleasure, till 
after the sun is gone down; and that the time to 
eatch Eels is when their scaly congeners have 
yielded to repose. Many a disappointed cockney 
on the banks of the Lee or New river, who has 
toiled all day to no purpose, sees, as he is about to 
bag his rod, and trudge home with an empty bas- 
ket, the trembling quill recede slowly under the 
water, and tugs out, to his surprise and delight, a 
whacking Eel; after which he is sure to place all 
his subsequent lob-worms to good account. Our 
little Parisian barber, who was an enthusiastic 
sniggler, but had no time to exercise this supple- 
mentary calling till after the opera coiffées were in 
their boxes, related, as he curled our hair into eel- 
like coils under his crushing irons, how he would 
then frequently steal out to the Seine, ascend the 
river sometimes as far as Corbeil, take out his 
bank runners, bait some dozen lines, throw them 
across the stream, and finally adjust to each a lit- 
tle carillion of bells ; ‘‘ and then, sir,’’ continued 
the man of wigs, flourishing his irons, and making 
passes in the air to cool them, ‘‘ sometimes I get a 
wetting, and sometimes a cold ; but whatever else 
I catch, I always catch Eels. Thus I stand, me 
voici,”’ and he put himself into a listening attitude, 
like Grisi in the Somnambula, “‘ on the watch for 
a ring ; it comes! tinkle! tinkle! occasionally in 
two places at once ; and, guided by the sound, for 
my ear is pretty well practised now, I know exact- 
ly where and when to pull, and frequently feel an 
Fel tugging in the dark, and trembling at the end 
of my line, though I can neither see the flood nor 
the till I have the delight to bring him close 
under my nose.’’ 

In Holland,t (whence we get our largest sup- 
plies,) the practice is to fish thei by night with a 

* Dr. Roots. 

+ Their dread of cold sometimes leads them astray. 
Gesner cites the following from Annals of Augsburg. One 
hard winter, when all the pond fish in this locality were 
frozen or suffocated under the ice, the Eels escaped te 
land, and, getting into some ricks, were found imbedded in 
the hay, quite dead. 

¢ London is principally supplied by Dutch companies ; 
they maintain a regular flotilla of vessels for the purpose. 
A store-ship is always lying off Billingsgate, in readiness 
to meet any unusual demand. 
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bunch of threaded per Lg ag een 
though ntly unacquainted with the Dutch- 
a icin’ we for inveigling Eels, were 
well aware that night was the season when they 
made their principal meal; and this knowledge 
furnishes a clue, perhaps, to the right understand- 
ing of a e from Homer, which the critics, 
less accurate naturalists than their author, have 
misinterpreted. When the body of Asteropzeus is 

iven up to the fish, the eels appear to come in as 
Sistinct claimants— 


Now rolled between the banks, it lies the food 
Of curling eels and fishes of the flood. 


Homer, we opine, was not agen of the prowling 
propensities of Eels in the dark, and the expression 
therefore denotes no more than that the body was 
eaten by predatory fish during the day, and by Eels 
at night. 

A few words may now be said on a much mooted 
question, touching the wholesomeness or unwhole- 
someness of Eels. Ina fish so generally distributed 
and so omnivorously disposed, the quality of the 
flesh will of course vary ; and in some foul habitats 
really deserve the abuse which has been too indis- 
criminately lavished upon it by certain respectable 
members alike of the ancient and modern faculty, 
from Dr. Galen downwards to Dr. Lyster. These, 
and a yet more doughty authority, Hippocrates, 
have proscribed Eels; though the proscription was 
not intended to be general, but exclusively con- 
fined to certain classes of disease. Hippocrates 
expressly says, ‘* This food must be forbidden in 
tabes and in cases of diseased spleen ;”’ and Galen 
denies it in nephritic complaints, as the Eel gluten 
might, he conceived, concrete gravel into stone.* 

he venerable cowls of Salerno also joined in 
these medical caveats. and added to them in their 
code of dietetics. ‘* Doctors of every age have 
d,”’ say they, ‘‘ to decry Eels as most perni- 
cious to health, especially during the summer 
solstice ;”’ and we find, in their leonine verses, 
that to dine on Eels is a sure recipe for spoiling the 
voice : 


Vocibus anguilla prave sunt si comedantur 
Qui physice non ignorant hoc testificantur.t 


We may, however, suggest, that possibly an indis- 
creet use of this too luscious food, and not any bad 
quality in Eels, should bear the blame ; these good 
men might have eaten to repletion, and then, find- 
ing themselves unable to chant melodiously the 
post-prandial masses, condemned Eels as the guilty 
, Neither the Meds. nor the Monks would 

ve been wrong, had their sweeping censures been 
confined to certain foul-feeders of this species, 
which are alike unpalatable and unwholesome. A 
Tiber Eel, for instance, within the range of the 
city sewerage, is indeed no bonne-bouche, and could 
never tempt even a monk to gluttony and excess. 
Such a fish as Juvenal sets before Virro’s humble 
and obsequious friend, Galen very properly es- 


* Beet-root was said to render this mucus soluble, which 
explains the exclamation of a devoted admirer of the fish 
—** I will never be separated from you, my Eels, cooked 
in Beet !” 

+ Probably these gray-beards had a passage of Pliny 
in their eye ; but if so, they should, in justice to the Eel, 
have quoted it entire. ‘Singular are they holden to bee 
for to cleanse the humors either cholericke or phleg- 
maticke, likewise to cure the infirmities of the spleene. 

_ Only they be hurtfull to the throat, and make a man to 
lose his voice ; this is all the harme they do.” 





chews ; and we also accordingly will give it up to 
poetic and public execration : 


Now comes the dish, for thy repast decreed, 

A snake-like Eel, of that unwholesome. breed 

Which fattens where Cloaca’s torrents pour, 

And sports in Tiber’s flood, his native shore ; 

Or midst the drains that in Suburra flow, 

Swims the foul streams, which fill the crypts below. 


Such a situation reminds us of a passage from Dr. 
Mitchell’s report, quoted by Yarrel, wherein he 
speaks of city Eels winding their way from our 
Suburral Shoreditch up to the Fleet Market, and 
relates that formerly, on opening the water-plugs 
in London streets, enormous Eels would occasion- 
ally be found, of great strength and activity, and 
sometimes large enough entirely to stop the passage 
of water to the houses!* Thus, that they are not 
always nice in diet, must be sufficiently apparent, 
but only, however, when they have no other alter- 
native but to eat dirt or die ; for clean water seems 
as necessary to the well-being of these creatures as 
it is congenial to their tastes, and when deprived 
of it by the autumnal rains disturbing the ooze at 
the bottom of the rivers, where they swim, im- 
mense numbers are carried down by the current, 
and perish, suffocated in the foul and turbid stream. 
Pliny mentions this fact, and adds that at this 
season great globular clusters were always secured 
at the mouth of the Benacus, in the Veronese ter- 
a and also in the then miry waters of the 
usually clear Mincio.t But while every one must 
turn in disgust from a drain-fed Eel, we confess a 
strong partiality for those from an uncontaminated 
stream ; and though not willing to join in the ex- 
travagant encomiums bestowed by the lovers of 
good cheer in ancient Greece, can yet read with 
patience of sundry personifications under which 
the slimy Eel is invoked—now as the goddess of 
Pleasure—sometimes as the White-armed goddess 
—and again, as the Helen of the board, because 
every guest would strive, like Paris, to supplant 
his neighbor, and keep her for himself. One of 
these transcendent Epicurcans affirms, that a man 
who could tear himself away from the spot where 
Eels.were being cooked, must either have brazen 
nostrils, or no nose at all ; and to be rich, and yet 
not to have tasted Eel, Philiteus thought should be 
numbered among the serious misfortunes of life. 
The Romans were just as mad about Eels as the 
Greeks: not content with dressing them for the 
table, they bedizened their favorites (like the bau/- 
gras in France) with jewels and gauds for public 
exhibition. 

The luxurious Sybarites were so addicted to 
Eels, that they conferred valuable privileges upon 
the persons engaged in this fishery, exempting 
them from the visits of the tax-gatherer, and re- 
mitting all other governmental and municipal 
liabilities. But in ancient days, everything good 
was confined to the few ; philosophy was monopo- 
lized by small coteries, while protectionist epi- 
cures and their purveyors laid hands upon the 
best fish. Eels were not then the solatium pau- 
peris—the poor man’s fare ; but wide is the differ- 
ence now; in place of a few West-end Cetarii 


* To prevent this inconvenience, a grating is now placed 
at the entrance of the ye 

¢ The peasants in each neighborhood watch for them at 
this time, and catch hundreds in nets and a variety of 
extempore traps, and baskets of wicker-work—something 
on the plan, we presume, of the osier weirs and bucks on 
the Thames and other Eel rivers in England. 
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supplying the aristocracy = London, from one 


end to the other, teems and steams with Eels, 
alive and stewed; turn where you will, “ hot 
Eels”’ still smoke away, with all the fi t con- 
diments at hand to make what is in itself palatable 
more savory still; and at so low a rate, too, that 
for one halfpenny a man of the million—for whom, 
in our good hale everything is, we trust, graduall 
becoming duly organized—may fill his temach 
with six or seven long pieces, and wash them down 
with a cupful of the glutinous liquor in which 
they have been stewed. This c¢ throughout 
London is so great, that twenty thousand pounds 
sterling is annually turned from the sale of this 
single street luxury. On an ave , one million, 
one hundred and sixty-six thousand, eight hundred 
and thirty pounds’ weight are brought from Bil- 
lingsgate every year by the itinerant salesmen, 
who cook and retail them on their different beats. 
The customers are not entirely confined to the 
lowest orders ; some of the inferior bourgeoise fre- 
quent the stands of the most noted retailers ; and 
there are instances reported by some of them, of 
individuals coming twice a day for months, and 
eating to the alarming extent of twopence a time, 
or, in other words, of devouring from thirty to 
forty lengths of stewed Eel, and decanting down 
_ throats six or seven tea-cupsful of the hot 
iquor. 

Though the sellers of cooked Eels have no dis- 
graceful exemption to boast, of unpaid taxes and 
city dues, like their ancient brethren of the same 
calling among the Sybarites, yet are they men of 
importance in their small way, too, and generally 
make a good thing of this savory trade. “On a 
Sunday,’’ says one of the humbler members of the 
confraternity, speaking with infinite bonhommie of 
. & more prosperous dealer than himself, ‘‘ on a Sun- 
day in particular, anybody would think Aim, dressed 
up in his white hat with black crape round it, and 
his drab paletot, with mother-o-pearl buttons, and 
his black kid gloves with the fingers too long for 
him—the first nobleman in the land!’’* Apicius 
and the Greek knowing ones threw away the 
heads, according to the instructions of their physi- 
cians, who reckoned them poisonous ; nor are our 
street Apicius less observant of nice cooking, 
though for more philosophical reasons. ‘‘ The 
boys often come and ask me,’’ said an Eel-pie- 
man, ‘if I have got a farthing’s worth of heads; 
now I[ don’t sell heads; the women at Broadway, 
they tells me, sells them at four a farden, and a 
drop of liquor ; we chucks them away, for there ’s 
nothing to eat on them—but boys, though, can eat 
anything.’’ Whether Eel-broth deserves the fame 
of another fish beverage described by Pliny,t we 
know not, but a warm cupful of this, in a Novem- 
her fog at early dawn, must be, there is no doubt, 
a wonderful comfort to the working classes in 
London. 

Fels are as common a luxury at Naples as with 
us, but not quite so cheap. ‘The following brief 
notice is extracted from our journal kept on the 
spot about five years ago :— 

Christmas Eve. Nothing can exceed the bustle 
and noise of the streets to-day ; all the way up the 
Toledo is one vast scene of excitement ; the beg- 
gars whine for alms in stronger accents ; the cries 


* See London Labor and the London Poor. 

+ This had a name to evacuate the belly and bladder, 
to scour and mundify the guts, to purge the reines, to take 
down the rankenesse of bloud and fat, to be soverraigne 
for the jaundise, gouts, and vertosities. 
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of itinerant salesmen are perfectly terrific; the 
vociferation of buyers who will not be sold, and of 
sellers who will not be bought, rise high above the 
shrilling of children, the lashing of whips, the yell- 
ing of dogs, the chanting of processions, the burst- 
ing of petards, the rolling of drums, and the crash- 
ing of wheels. The battle of hard bargains is 
fought with spirit to-day, and the subject of con- 
tention is—Eels; every favorite Italian bon bon, 
fritura and dolce is on sale as well, but these cer- 
tainly form the staple commodity, and carry off all 
the honors of the ol holding the same place in 
the affections of the Lazaroni, and being as in- 
dispensable a standing dish for his Christmas, as 
roast-beef and plum-pudding are to an English- 
man; or as hard-boiled colored eggs are all over 
the continent generally at Easter. Men with their 
ears bored, and adorned, as well as each greasy 
hand, with huge gold rings, vociferate fiercely, 
slicing meanwhile, with large, stiletto-like knives, 
the unsightly paste called rustici e dolce—a mess 
composed of flour and grease, into which is in- 
serted a heterogeneous collection of unsavory and 
sour common confectionaries; fruit-stalls are in 
great muster; their keepers expect to-day to dis- 
pose of commodities that have hung on hand 
throughout the previous season; not a skewer of 
baked pears; not an orange on sweet or bitter 
principles ; not a string of rosy tomatos, nor bunch 
of blushing service apples, can be spared from the 
gay gilt booths on this grand occasion. Fish-stalls 
predominate, however; here giant lobsters flap 
their fan-like tails, and bound off the board as if 
they already felt the hot water. ‘Thousands of 
uongli, piles of frutti di mare, and every other 
species of bivalve, with fish of all shapes and hues, 
familiar to him who has studied the frescos and 
coquillages at Pompeii, lie in confused heaps upon 
the street-flags; but the predominating delicaey, 
the fish most in request, is, as we have said, Eels, 
This is, indeed, all Eel-day ; not a creature in Na- 
ples but must eat them in some fashion or other ; 
the very paupers considering it hard if no friendly 
Christian will furnish them with the means of 
procuring a taste at least of capitoni, as the largest 
are called; though these are expensive, and sell 
for six carlini a rotula, or about a shilling a pound. 
The dispensers of this delicacy occupy either side 
of the ‘Toledo from end to end, and there display 
the curling, twisting, snake-like forms of their 
slippery merchandise, in every possible pose and 
variety of circumstances; some, suspended over 
the booths, wriggle round the poles to which they 
are attached ; others are half flayed to demonstrate 
the whiteness of the flesh ; hundreds undulate in 
slimy coils packed away in large hampers; and 
while some swim, but in vain, for their lives in 
wooden troughs of cold water, others are fizzing 
and sputtering in the midst of hot grease in huge 
caldrons on the fire. Customers are incessant in 
their demands, and every man, woman, and child 
carries home Eels, cooked or uncooked, for break- 
fast, dinner, supper, and many an intermediate 
meal besides. Surely every stranger, though no 
enemy to Eels, must dream of them to-night, and 
wriggle uneasily in bed for a week to come after 
even passing down the street, and a Scotchman 

ially, who shall chance to find himself in the 
midst of such a scene, will doubly hate a church 
which sanctions such an abomination as food for 
the faithful. The Eels consumed this day in Na- 
ples come principally from Commachio, the low 





country below Venice ; they are as large almost as 
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the conger, but rich and delicate in flavor; when 
taken, they are kept in brackish stews, and from 
thence sent to all parts of Italy, sometimes, as we 
have just seen, alive, but more commonly a 
in pieces, grilled, and preserved in a pickle of salt 
and vinegar, shrouded in bay leaves, and served 
out to customers on the point of a porcupine’s 
uill. 
’ Thus, not only is the love of Eels as predominate 
now as it was two thousand years ago, but the 
means of indulging it are vastly facilitated every- 
where ; and, we may add, the modes of presenting 
them at table greatly improved. As for the an- 
cients— 
Fair cookery to their eyes her well-thumbed page 
Enriched by prosperous art did ne’er unroll ; 
False “ guides ” misled the culinary sage, 
And froze the artistic ardor of his soul. 


Now the meanest Parisian artiste who should 
follow Apicius’ receipts, would be turned out of 
his place in a week ; Ude might recommend flay- 
ing him alive with the Eels ; Soyer suggest grilling 
the bungler, or trussing him in an eel-skin, like 
Justice Shallow. But, though exploded, the older 
methods of dressing this fish were various and in- 
tricate. ‘‘Drown them in good wine,” say the 
monks of the Schola Salernitana, ‘‘ then boil in 
water, and drain quite dry; season with strong 
spices, and stew } eon till they become a solid 
jelly.’ A still more ancient receipt says: ‘‘ Skin, 

ut, and cut them into portions; wrap in laurel 
eaves, roast, and serve in bread crumbs.’’ Api- 
cius gives two elaborate sauces to eat with Eels. 
The first account we have of Eel-pie occurs in Pla- 
tina; a comparatively modern writer, who gives 
the following savory recipe for it: ‘‘ Clean and 
cut your Eel into pieces; add the melt of another 
fish, or an equal weight of suet very finely pounded ; 
some chopped mint and parsley ; an ounce of pine 
kernels, and the same quantity of nuts and raisins ; 
season with ginger, cinnamon, pepper, and cloves ; 
lay all on a crust in a pie-dish ; sprinkle with oil, 
and bake in a hot oven ; when nearly cooked, have 
ready two ounces of sweet almonds and saffron 
bruised together ; this mixture through a 
sieve, and spread it lightly over the top.’’ Another 
composite method, from the same author, is, to 
‘Oil a pie-dish, and line it with paste, prepare 
the Eels very much in the same way as the last, 
bury them in the te, and cover with a crust ; 
when nearly baked, pierce various holes through 
the upper part, and pour in rose-water sweetened 
with sugar.’’ ‘The floating fat and grease,’’ he 
proceeds to tell us, ‘“‘skimmed off, and smeared 
over the head, is sovereign for making the hair 

w.’? 

The tenacity of life in an Eel is remarkable ; 
Gesner quotes an Englishman who told him he had 
seen one come nine times alive out of the trail of 
a raven, absolutely refusing to be digested, thus 
proving his claim to at least as many lives asa 
cat; a tenth trial terminated fatally. A tailor, 
too, once swallowed an Eel accidentally with a like 
result, but did not think it necessary to repeat the 
+ amen though Gesner suggests that small 
Eels might possibly be turned to account by doc- 
tors, to save their patients a nauseous draught.* 


* Aldrovandi states that horse doctors gave small Eels 
to their patients, in asthma, and for a purge generally, 
sometimes with advantage—a hint not thrown away, it 
seems, upon certain horse-jockeys, who, to improve the 
mettle of the steeds they had to dispose of, adopted the 
same expedient with variations. 
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We are not aware whether this extraordinary hint 
has ever been acted upon. 

Every one knows who may have tried the ex- 
periment, that to hold an Eel with the naked hand 
is as abortive an attempt as detaining a pig by the 
tail, after it has been well soaped ; or, in morals, to 
hold a knave to his word ; hence the apophthegm, 
anguilla est, elabitur, “he’s an Eel, and is off;”” 
but both rogue and Eel may be held tight, if we 
set about it the right way; hence the elliptic 
proverbial expression, tw 9y:m ty» ey yeor—hold 
an Eel with a fig-leaf; and Alciatus’ epigram, in 
deprehensum, in which a policeman thus addresses 
his captive : 

Sir thief, you ’re nabbed, and held quite fast — 
These bracelets are my seal— 

Secured your wrists ; I’ve found at last 
A fig-leaf for my Eel. . 

This recognized difficulty of retaining an Eel in 
the hand has been the subject of several epigrams, 
both ancient andmodern. One by Gesner in Latin, 
in which he compares the abortive effort to hold it 
to the insecure tenure of our existence, is not by 
any means the worst. 

How mobile, fleet, and uncontrolled, 
Is man’s uncertain day ; 

Who clings to life but grasps an Eel, 
That quicker glides away. 

‘¢ To fish for Eels,” ey veterg Ix 9a09a:—is a Greek 
word of political as well as piscatorial import, im- 
plying not only to catch Eels by fouling the stream, 

ut to disturb or embroil a state for selfish pur- 
poses ; the following epigram, in ditescentes publi 
malo—i. e., ** against those who enrich themselves 
at the public expense,’’ occurs in Alciatus’ Em- 
blems. 
As wary anglers sniggling Eels 
The approved device employ, 
To foul the current as it flows, 
And myriads thus destroy ; 
So knaves, who starve when all is calm, 
And peaceful glides the state, 
Procure them loaves, and fishes, too, 
Soon as they agitate. 





Hontinc THE Hy#ns.—There is something ‘‘ de- 
liciously cool’’ in the following remarks of ‘‘ a trav- 
eller.” We confess we had rather sit at home and 
read them, than play first fiddle in the hunt. 
The scene is laid in India. Says the traveller, 
‘*Syud Daoud described to me the mode of tying a 
hyzna in his lair, as follows :—‘ When,’ said he, 
* you have tracked the beast to his den, you take a 
rope with two slip-knots upon it in your right hand, 
and, with your left holding a felt cloak before you, 
you go boldly, but quietly, in. The animal does not 
know what is the nature of the danger, and therefore 
retires to the back of his den ; but you may always 
tell where his head is by the glare of his eyes. You 
keep moving on gradually towards him on your 
knees, and when you are within distance, throw the 
cloak over his head, close with him, and take care 
that he does not free himself. The beast is so fright- 
ened that he cowers back, and, though he may bite 
the felt, he cannot turn his neck round to hurt you ; 
so you quietly feel for his two fore legs, slip the 
knots over them, and then, with one strong pull, draw 
them tight up to the back of his neck, and tie them 
there. The beast is now your own, and you do what 
you like with him. We generally take those which 
we catch home to the khail, and hunt them on the 
plain, with bridles in their mouths, that our dogs may 
be taught not to fear the brutes when they meet them 
wild.’ ”? ‘ 

What nice “ stories’? travellers do tell! And it 
would appear as if they related them until they 
credited them themselves. ’ 
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From the Ladies’ Companion. 
ANIMALS, AND THEIR CHARACTERISTICS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SWEDISH, BY MARY HOWITT. 


Any one who has a taste for the study of natural 
physiognomies should carefully observe the coun- 
tenance of the ox and the cow, should study their 
demeanor and the expression of their eyes. They 
are shapes which bear, in an extraordinary man- 
ner, the stamp of respectability ; they neither look 
joyful nor yet melancholy ; seldom evil dis di; 
never vivacious and sportive. They are full of 

vity, and always seem to be going about their 
usiness. = are not merely creatures of great 
economic use, but they carry in their whole per- 
sons the appearance of being so—they are the very 
forms of earthly usefulness. 

Did one ever see anything more dignified or 
more official-looking than the whole behavior of 
the ox, his way of carrying his head and looking 
about him? If any one imagines that I inten 
any jest by these words he is mistaken ; neither 
slur nor ridicule is meant to be thrown upon official 
life, or on that which is known in the world asa 
man’s vocation. I regard all these with as much 
respect as any one can desire, and although I have 
an eye for natural configuration, yet is no senti- 
ment of ridicule connected in my mind with any 
of these forms. On the contrary, I regard the ox 
and the cow with the warmest feelings of esteem. 
I perceive, however, in them a striking and naive 
nee of the man who goes gravely about his own 

iness—of the man who submits himself to the 
requirings of duty (without the slightest reference 
to duty in its higher sense), of the man, who, in 
the eye of the world, appears dignified, regular, 
steady, formal, and middle-aged—that is to say, 
neither young nor stricken in years. 

Look at this ox now, as he stands before thee, 
chewing his cud, and gazing around him in so in- 
describably thoughtful a manner, but who, if thou 
wilt look more closely into his eyes, is thinking 
about nothing at all! Look at that discreet, ex- 
cellent Dutch cow, which, gifted with an inex- 
haustible udder, stands quietly and allows herself 
to be milked whilst she gazes into space with the 
most sensible expression! The milking process is 
satisfactory to her; and she sees the pail borne 
away with imperturbable gravity, and with that 
sort of solemnity which people assume when they 
have committed some important trust to their own 

and to posterity. 

If the worth of the cow is great on the one 
hand, yet on the other it must be conceded that 
she possesses not a single trait of grace, not a sin- 
gle particle of vivacity, and none of that quick 
agility in retreating from an object which indicates 
an inward buoyancy, an elastic temperament such 
as one recognizes in the bird or the fish. 

The cow and the ox, it is true, are sometimes 
timid, but they make their retreat in the most 
unhandy, clumsy, and awkward way possible ; it 
is exactly as ponderosity would go on if it lost the 
restraint of gravitation ; and nothing can be a more 
= sight than when anything loses its equi- 
ibrium, of which the great matter is for its equi- 
librium to be meek, Few natural scenes are 
more striking than one which is of common occur- 
rence, namely, when cows make their retreat from 
@ footpath when a traveller comes by. If a cow 





stands upon the high bank, and any one approaches, 
she seems taken by surprise and finds it needful to | 
take care of herself, whilst the simple fact of | 
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standing aside and letting all pass by without 
notice would be impossible to her. To run away 
right forward, as the sheep do, appears also to be 
quite opposed to her dignity, or to her obstinacy 
of disposition ; she must of necessity maintain her 
post. She betakes herself, therefore, very zealously 
to the other bank or to the opposite side of the 
road, and does it in such a way as to show the 
most perfect absence of pleasure. Though what 
greater safety or advantage she can find on the 
other bank is not easily to be conceived; but 
enough, it is done—in the first place because every 

rson, be he who he may, who drives along the 

igh road, must be an enemy, against whom it is 
necessary to be on her guard ; secondly, because, 
if at the important moment she happens to be on 
the right hand, she must, let it cost what it may, 
go over to the left, and vice versé; and, ery 
because it is precisely this very getting out of ¢ 
way which puts her in the only danger which can 
arise from this encounter, and not unfrequently 
causes her to receive a blow from the stranger 
which would not have happened had she remained 
where she was. People are in the habit of laugh- 
ing at her stupidity, and calling such conduct 
‘* cow-witted.’’ The ox does not act quite so fool- 
ishly, although when he is frightened, which does 
happen at times, he never fails of being maladroit 
—excuse the French word, but here it is appro- 
priate. One may be quite sure that out of all the 
ways of helping himself he will choose, if not the 
worst, at all events the very dirtiest. I have lin- 
gered over these observations because they supply 
traits of nature by which God mysteriously, but 
yet significantly, for those who take a pleasure 
in studying them, expresses some of his deepest 
mysteries. One sees hieroglyphically in them the 
strange position in which the outwardly estimable, 
demure, and regular, find themselves in this 
world. 

That which has only systematized law for its 
rule of guidance knows how to act as long as it 
sees itself in the system ; but the least grain ad- 
ditional in one scale of the balance sinks the other 
and throws the whole into confusion. That for 
which the outward regulation alone constitutes 
the whole, will conduct itself admirably in all that 
is included within the tion; but fearing, 
from irresistible instinct, all progress in the world, 
they break away from this and place themselves 
precisely in the way of mischances which other- 
wise would not occur, and never are more unlucky 
than in their attempts to help themselves. No 
one so suddenly, so entirely loses the faculty of 

ing on in a — direction as he, who, having 

itherto moved only according to line, has all at 
once been deprived of that line, and who, belong- 
ing, 80 to speak, ex officio, to the class which, never 
losing itself, yet comes, by chance, to a point 
where two or three ways meet. 

How unlike this are the rest of the animal race 
which attach themselves to man—horses, dogs, 
cats, and swine! Whatever their merits may be, 
we cannot, however, commend them for any re- 
markable regularity of demeanor. 

Look at the horse. I am not speaking now of 


any individual case in which we may find him, the 
property of acarter, and standing in deep trouble 
and want, as if asleep, but in the common and 
neral sense. Most certainly a well-trained horse 
is in the highest degree fitted for drawing a car. 
riage swiftly ; but you can see by the well-satis- 
bend of his neck, by the movement of his hind 
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quarters, and in particular of his fore feet, that he 
amuses himself with his employment. When he 
comes to a hill, up which he has to draw his mas- 
ter, he sets about it in good earnest ; and is there 
not something chivalric in his way of doing it? Is 
it not «s if it were a point of honor with him to 
reach the top of the hill! If he gets a touch of 
the whip he does not receive it as a reminder of 
neglected duty, but is annoyed by it, very probably 
both from pain and shame. He is very fond of 
being spoken to and praised, is proud of any deco- 
ration which may . placed upon him, makes 
much of appearances, and, as far as in him lies, 
turns all his business into an affair of enjoyment. 

The horse is generally very much attached to 
man. If you place yourself before him, you will 
not perhaps discover so much profound reflection 
in his countenance as a certain tone of refinement 
and good-breeding ; he looks on you with the ex- 
pression of a ‘‘ bon camarade ;’’ he turns his beau- 
tiful head towards you as to an equal, and seems 
to tell you that he has great pleasure in bearing 
or company through life, provided that you will 

have well to him. He never, like the ox, puts 
on the appearance of a philosopher ; but there is 
in the depth of his eye a something which, if it 
may not be called thoughtful, is perhaps beyond 
even that. He may easily be excited to warlike 
and bold achievements; he increases in energy 
with the increase of danger; it does not seem to 
trouble him that he perils his life for something 
wholly useless. None of his folly, however, pro- 
ceeds from stupidity, but from the desire to get 
along. Nevertheless, one may observe with what 
nicety, carefulness, and precision he manages his 
feet so as not, even when he is at full speed, wil- 
lingly to tread upon anything of value, as, for 
instance, a child which may lie in his way. 

The courage of the horse is universally acknowl- 
edged, yet that does not prevent his occasionally 
shying at some objects ; and when he is in the field 
it 1s no easy matter to capture him so long as you 
do not bribe him with good words or corn. He 
can hear the most insignificant sound, and resem- 
bles a bird as nearly as a four-footed animal can do 


When he starts aside he does not show a par- 
ticle of cow-wittedness ; he does not become terrified 
and lose all his ideas as horned cattle do, but 
merely shies from the quickness of his perceptions, 
and from a desire not to come into close proximity 
with anything disagreeable or painful. And when 
he does make a retreat he does it with propriety 
and elegance; one sees at once that he does not 
do it out of conceit, or because it is his peculiar 
oustom. The business that he is at the time oc- 
ceupied with is all and everything to him ; he does 
not go by any one chalked-out course; he is at 
home on every kind of line, the straight or the 
crooked it matters not; and he brings his own 
being into accordance with whatever leap he may 
have to take. The horse is never awkward or 
ungainly. Even though neglected, ill-used, and 
miserable, he yet exhibits to thee the figure it may 
be of a weary, wretched creature, and thou mayst 
observe that he no longer acknowledges or troubles 
himself about the blow which thou givest him, that 
he stumbles, that his knees are no longer able 
either to support him or thee, and that thou art 
now making use of his last powers ; yet still, if thou, 
for amusement, shouldst follow the track of the 
vehicle which he draws, and shouldst notice his 
hoof-prints, thou wouldst find them true and uni- 
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form, and not forming that zig-zag which marks the 
track of the advancing ox. 

Now, if thou lettest the weary horse rest a mo- 
ment, and goest forward to his bridle, thou wilt 
perhaps not receive from him the old friendly 
glance of good-fellowship, but thou wilt see that 
he still arches a proud neck, that his eyes are 
bloodshot with sorrow or anger, and that he la 
down his ears threateningly. For all this he would 
be easily reconciled with thee, wouldst thou only 
pat his neck, and give him a little corn or a few 
ground beans. ‘These will make him soon forget 
all thy oppressions, and after that go on with thee 
till he falls down dead ; and his last fate is to have 
his bones picked by the birds. 

If thou wilt now consider his peculiarities, thou 
wilt see that, whenever the horse ceases to draw 
his load cheerfully, and to make his business a 
pleasure, he stands angrily in his place, and the 
whole thing is a burden tohim. From this it may 
be inferred that he never regards his employment 
as acalling. To consider anything as a calling, it 
is necessary that it neither on the one hand shall 
be regarded as a pleasure or an amusement, nor on 
the other as a burden. The real and truly official 
way of regarding it in the world, is as the require- 
ment of duty in which there can be no question 
about easy or difficult, but only about that which 
must be. That, however, is not the way in which 
the horse looks at it. But his mode of looking at 
the question is not so profitless and so absurd as 
thou mayst perhaps suppose ; he will often carry 
thee to the same point, and something farther, 
although disgusted by being compelled and driven ; 
but he would have done it twofold out of pleasure 
and love. And even thou, my friend, art so 
strangely constituted, that thou enjoyest, but in a 
small degree, the advantages which the mere per- 
formance of duty affords thee. 

What is the fate of thy oxen? Thou dost not 
consider them worthy of love ; and the end of them 
is to be eaten. But if thou dost not treat the 
quick, the chivalric, much better still, thou very 
seldom canst refuse thy highest regard for services 
which are rendered to thee by a free, unsubjected 
creature. Unquestionably thou art very glad to 
have the obedience of those on whom thou canst 
confidently rely ; but what dost thou do? Thou 
givest to the ox none of thy enjoyment. To the 
cheerful-hearted, on the contrary, to him whom 
thou canst not convince that he should look upon 
thy work as his business, dost thou pat upon the 
loins, dost thou stroke upon the neck ; he is re- 
garded by thee as in some respect — of thy 
esteem, and thou art unwilling that he should be 
frightened. In Europe, at all events, the horse is 
at present but seldom eaten. Let us, however, 
leave this subject. 

The dog—for we are now come to him—is 
neither ox nor horse. He certainly does not per- 
form his business as a work, nor yet in a state of 
mind which alternates between pleasure and anger ; 
because, ge ome | speaking, he does not do any- 
thing. He loves to go in thy company; he is 
iecationutiite in his ability for making a thousand 
evolutions around thee, instead of going on in the 
straight line; and in so doing he possesses the 
secret of being able to do all this without striking 
against anything; and notwithstanding all his 
circuiting and all his wheeling about, yet is he 
most steadfastly faithful to thee. He does not 
move with the delight of the horse, nor yet with 
his independence ; at the same time he never 
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resembles thé ox. He accompanies thee to the 
chase for his own particular pleasure, and for the 
sake of any adventure he may have in the wood. 
He follows the sport much more from his own love 
of the thing than thou hast any idea of. He sna 
the birds and bites the hares himself whenever he 
fancies himself safe from thy observation ; on the 
contrary, it is for thy sake that he barks at the 
stranger. For, excepting in the case of some par- 
ticular individual, against whom he has conceived 
an antipathy, (for the most part founded on the 
evil disposition of that individual,) he is the friend 
of all mankind ; and that he, for his own part, has 
not anything against the stranger at whom he barks, 
is proved by the fact that if he becomes by an 
chance the dog of that stranger, he will bark wit 
equally good will at thee, in case thou goest to his 
new home. 

Barking is most certainly the business of the 
dog, and ‘he is sometimes more obstinate about it 
than there is any reason for; but it is seldom 
meant as gravely as it appears, and it very often 
ends quite as abruptly, and as much without cause 
as it begins. The bark of a dog has not in its 
sound anything so inspiriting as the neighing of 
a horse, for instance, when heard from a distance 
in the open air; neither can it be compared with 
the bellowing of kine. There is something, how- 
ever, very agreeable in the varied lowing of cattle 
when heard in the distant country, and when an- 
swered and repeated by a large herd, especially 
towards evening and amid echoes. On the other 
hand, nothing is more unpleasant than to hear all 
at once, and just beside one, the bellowing of an 
ox, who thus, in the most authoritative manner, 
announces himself, as if nobody else had any right 
to utter a syllable in his presence. The voices of 
oxen and cows are endurable, nevertheless ; yet 
they have continually a propensity to rise into fal- 
setto, on which occasion they bear a considerable 
resemblance to that of swine. And this brings me 
in regular order to pigs. 

On this subject much might be said. Swine are 
ill-tempered and leech-toothed, and the most pig- 
like of all our domestic animals. Spite of all this, 
the pig is very good in his way ; by which I mean | 
that though his circumstarces may not appear ex- | 
cellent to others, yet that he flourishes under them. | 
He does not desire nor yet enjoy the society of | 
man, as the dog does. He likes going about by | 
himself, grunting in an under-tone, which he pre- | 
fers to raising his voice to its highest pitch. ‘The | 
pig’s mode of life and whole configuration show us | 
the lower state of earthly existence, that which 
enjoys itself alone, having a distaste for human 
society, and with a decided love of impurity ; 
whilst the dog, on the contrary, may be considered 
as typifying a higher and purer condition, that 
which finds its pleasure in intercourse with man, 
in cleanliness and cheerfulness. 

In the ox we see the pein of worldly 
usefulness combined with formality; that is to 
say, when the creature acts on his own account. 
The horse is the image of that higher and nobler 
delight which is experienced in the rendering of 
benefits and in the perfurmance of duty, not for 
the sake of reward, but as an agreeable appendage 
to the pleasures of life. 








An innkeeper of Liverpool fell on the rails at Ches- 
ter station asa train was moving ; he had the presence 
of mind to lie flat on his back, and the carriages 





passed over him without inflicting any hurt. 


THE JUDGE WHO ALWAYS ANTICIPATED. 

As a judge, Lord Avonmore had one great fault ; 
he was apt to take up a first impression of a cause, 
and it was very difficult afterwards to obliterate it. 
The advocate, therefore, had not only to struggle 
against the real obstacle presented to him by the case 
itself, but alzo with the imaginary ones created by 
the hasty anticipation of the judge. Curran was one 
day most seriously annoyed by this habit of Lord 
Avonmore, and he took the following whimsical method 
of correcting it. (The reader must remember that 
the object of the narrator was, by a tedious and 
malicious procrastination, to irritate his hearer into 
the vice he was so anxious to eradicate.) They were 
to dine together at the house of a common friend, and 
a large party were assembled, many of whom wit- 
nessed the occurrences of the morning. Curran, con- 
trary to all his usual habits, was late for dinner, and 
at length arrived in the most admirably affected agi- 
tation. 

** Why, Mr. Curran, you have kept us a full hour 
waiting dinner for you,’’ grumbled out Lord Avon- 
more. 

**Oh, my dear lord, I regret it much ; you must 
know it is not my custom ; but I’ve just been witness 
to a most melancholy occurrence.’’ 

** You seem terribly moved by it; take a glass of 
wine. What was it? what was it?’’ 

‘*T will tell you, my lord, the moment I can collect 
myself. I had been detained at court—in the Court 
oad Chancery—your lordship knows the chancellor sits 

te.”? 

**T do—I do ; but go on.”’ 

‘Well, my lord, I was hurrying here as fast as I 
could—I did not even change my dress—I hope Ishall 
be excused for coming in my boots.’” 

**Poh, poh, never mind your boots! the point— 
come at once to the point of the story.’’ 

** Oh, I will, my good lord, in a moment. J walked 
here ; I would not even wait to get the carriage ready ; 
it would have taken time, you know. Now there is a 
market exactly in the road by which I had to pass ; 
your lordship may perhaps recollect the market, do 
you ?”’ 

**To be sure I do ; go on, Curran—go on with the 
story.”’ 

**I am very glad your lordship remembers the 
market, for I totally forget the name of it—the name 
—the name ’’— 

** What the devil signifies the name of it, sir? It’s 
the Castle Market.’’ 

‘* Your lordship is perfectly right, it is called the 
Castle Market. Well I was passing through that 
very identical Castle Market, when I observed a 
butcher preparing to killa calf. He had a huge knife 
in his hand; it was as sharp asarazor. The calf 
was standing behind him ; he drew the knife to plunge 
it into the animal. Just as he was in the act of do 
ing so, a little boy about four years old—his only son, 
the loveliest little boy I ever saw—ran suddenly 
across his path, and he killed—oh, he killed !—’’ 

**The child! the child! the child!’’ vociferated 
Lord Avonmore. 

** No, my lord, the calf !’’ continued Curran, very 
coolly ; ‘* he killed the calf; but your lordship is in 
the habit of anticipating.’’ 

The universal laugh was thus raised against his 
lordship ; and Curran declared that, often afterwards, 
a first impression was removed more easily from th¢ 
court of exchequer by the recollection of the calf in 
Castle Market than by all the eloquence of the entire 
profession. 





A FARMER living near Boulogne suffered from a de 
cayed tooth ; a dentist told him it might be ‘‘ stopped ’’ 
with lead ; the farmer, to save the fee, got a black- 
smith to pour molten lead into the tooth—he did save 
the fee, but at the expense of half his jaw which was 
| burnt away. 
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A SWISS FESTIVAL. 


From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
A SWISS FESTIVAL. 
THE BATTLE. OF ST. JACQUES. 


Tue Swiss sacredly and preserve the pa- 
triotic traditions of their country. The existence 
of this little republic for so many centuries, sur- 
rounded by the strongest despotisms of Europe— 
Austria on one side, Prussia on another, France on 
a third—has always seemed to us as something 
miraculous. A little oasis in the waste, a smiling 
paradise in the wilderness,-a standing testimony 
of the power of strong will and valiant freedom in 
men—*‘‘ Men who know their rights, and knowing, 
dare maintain them.”’ 

The Swiss still point with pride to the spot on 
the Lake of Lucerne, where Tell leaped ashore from 
the boat that was conveying him, a prisoner, to 
Kussnacht, and, concealing himself among the 
trees, waited the tyrant Gessler’s approach. ‘There 
he drew the silent arrow to its head, and the weapon 
sped upon its mission of death. Gessler fell back 
in the arms of his attendants, with the arrow in 
his bosom, and exclaiming, “‘ Das war Teil’s 
Schoss!’’ Then rang the Testoess of freedom 
along these shores, and from her hundred mountain 
valleys came pouring down the hardy Swiss. With 
Tell and Wilkelried to lead them, this handful of 
brave mountaineers carved their way to freedom— 
drove back the serried hosts of Austria, and vindi- 
cated their right, as a nation, to enjoy a 
No wonder that the Swiss preserved these tradi- 
tions of their country. In them is to be found 
the best history of their nation. At Lucerne they 
still preserve, in a strong iron chest, an old stained 
rag, of silk—‘* The most ancient relic of liberty 
this world preserves,”’ says Michelet ;—that stain, 
which you may still observe, is the blood of Gun- 
doldingen, and the silk is the colors in which he 
wrapped himself to die, at the battle of Sempach. 
These old, dumb memorials speak more eloquently 
to the hearts of living men than all the tomes of 
history. They are greater than the Alps, higher 
than the Jungfrau, and more majestic than the 
sombre grandeur of the noblest scenery of Lu- 
cerne. 

But the Swiss had a long and desperate struggle 
to maintain the freedom won for them by their 
forefathers, under Tell and Wilkelried. For more 
than a century and a half after the death of Tell, 
the princes of Austria had not relinquished their 
claims to the confederated provinces ; and, on every 
convenient opportunity, they renewed their pre- 
tensions with fresh vigor. In 1444, a treaty was 
entered into between the Emperor of Austria and 
the King of France (then Charles VII.), in which 
the latter agreed to assist the former against his 
revolted Swiss subjects. The war with the English 
having just been concluded, he was enabled to devote 
to the re-conquest of Switzerland that large army 
of brigands called Armagnacs, which had been the 
terror of every country where they had shown 
themselves. ‘They amounted to 42,000; and, 
with 8,000 English, under Sir Matthew Gough, 
who joined them, the invading French army 
amounted to 50,000 men. This formidable force, 
commanded by the Dauphin—afterwards Louis 
XI.—advanced upon Basle, then one of the richest 
towns of the Swiss confederation. 

To meet this enormous force, the Swiss had, 
comparatively, a mere handful of men; but they 
were brave, and they fought for their own lands, 
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houses, and families. The citizens of Basle were 
in consternation. They shut themselves up behind 
the walls, and nttmm sullenly, the approach of 
the enemy. Meanwhile, the peasants and free- 
holders were assembling themselves in a camp at 
some distance, preparing for the defence of their 
country. They had laid siege to the castle of 
Famsburg, defended by Thomas de Folkenstein, an 
abettor of Austria. 
the camp Hermann Seevogel, one of the magistrates 
of Basle, to urge the immediate raising of the siege 
of Famsburg, and the advance of the little army 
upon Basle, to aid in the defence of that town. 
‘* If you delay longer,”’ said he, ‘* you will be too 
late to enter. ‘The enemy is already on his march 
to surround it.”’ They rallied him on his fears; 
to which he replied, ‘* Then I will remain, and 
you shall see if I am a coward.” 

The little Swiss army would not abandon the 
siege of Famsburg, but they finally resolved to help 
the citizens of Basle. They determined to send 
sixteen hundred men to assist in its defence. The 
heroic little band went on their way, singing their 
national airs, and marching as if toa féte. Two car- 
dinals, escaping from the city, the ruin of which 
seemed certain, met them on their way, and im- 
plored them to return. ‘ The city is akoulp sur- 
rounded! Your enemies are thirty thousand in 
number! If you advance, your destruction is in- 
evitable!”’ ‘* Well, then,’’ answered the men of 
this brave band, ‘‘ we will bequeath our souls to 
God, and our bodies to the Armagnacs !” 

On they went! It was as Seevogel had said— 
they went ‘too late!’”? The city was already 
invested. The enemy’s army had crossed the 
small river Birse, above Basle, and occupied all the 
villages around. The Dauphin had heard of the 
approach of the Swiss, and, knowing the panic into 
which the impetuosity of their attack was wont to 
throw disciplined soldiers, he divided his troops 
into several divisions, so that, should the first 
defeated, barrier after barrier might be opposed to 
the further progress of the confederates. 

It may be mentioned that the favorite weapon 
of the Swiss was the lance—they had no horsemen. 
They invariably rushed to close struggle with the 
lance, holding it by the middle in a firm : 
The vigorous use of this weapon was the secret of 
all their victories. It was an article of the old 
Swiss creed, that in his canton phalanx—pushing 
his halbert before him—rushing on, eyes shut, like 
the bull with lowered horns, the Swiss was stronger 
than the horse, and could not fail to dismount the 
horseman loaded with iron, And the mountain- 
eers were warranted in saying so, by the results 
of their triumphant contests with their multitudi- 
nous adversaries. 

Well! The sixteen hundred men—the Thermop- 
ylze band—went on. They burst upon the French 
on the 26th of August, 1444, at eight in the morn- 
ing. At the very first shock, the soldiers of De 
Beuil took to flight. These veterans had seen no 
other infantry but English archers, and the lance- 
thrusts of the Swiss took them by surprise. They 
fled! On went the Swiss to the next barrier of 
Frenchmen, under the Count de Chaubaune. They 
burst through that too, and the tide of the defeated 
rolled back upon the third barrier. The Swiss 
halberts again cleared their way. Nothing could 
withstand the impetuosity of the sixteen hundred. 
And the French fled, in confusion, back upon their 
main body. Banners, horses, cannon, baggage— 
all were in the hands of the Swiss; and from the 


n hot haste there arrived at . 
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brow of the hill, they could see the Armagnacs, 
completely defeated, striving to reach the oppo- 
site side of the river. 

But the Swiss were not satisfied. Their success 
made them rash. They thought of their friends 
in Basle—they would hasten to their help—they 
would cross the river in the face of the beaten 
enemy, and fight their way to Basle. So they de- 
. termined toadvance! They descended to the Birse, 

lunged in, and in the very teeth of the cannon 
Seon up to intercept their passage, reached the 
other side. John von Richberg, with 1,600 Ger- 
man cavalry, and 8,000 of the bravest French 
troops, attacked them as they landed. Imagine 
the little, brave band swallowed up amidst this 
overpowering host, but standing for a time like a 
rock in the waves, dashing back the broken waters 
which lashed around them on every side. But at 
last the little band was divided into two parts, one 
of which continued to resist a force ten times 
greater than their own, until they were killed toa 
man. 
There still remained a remnant of this gallant 
band, and, finding that the relief of Basle was now 
impossible—that the sortie og on their be- 
half by the burgesses of Basle had failed—they 
determined to entrench themselves in the — 
ground and chapel of St. Jacques. A terrible 
struggle here took place. Three times did an over- 
powering force of Armagnacs advance against them, 
and three times were they repulsed with heavy 
loss. At length, cannon were brought to bear 
against the churchyard walls, the chapel was set 
on fire, and the French and Germans, entering in 
numbers by the breaches, fought hand to hand 
with the few Swiss who remained alive. Pierced 
with arrows—defending themselves with the wea 
ons plucked from their own wounded limbs, still 
these gallant men were unsubdued. Round the 
body of every Swiss lay the corpses of five or six 
of the Armagnacs; and it was not till after ten 
hours of pom oy and the loss of several thousand 
men on the part of the enemy, that the Dauphin 
could call himself victor. 

The German knights insulted the dying Swiss 
where they lay. One of them—Bernhart Monck— 
as he olen exultingly over the bodies of his 
fallen enemies, passed the spot where Arnold 
Schick, one of the captains of the canton of Uri, 
lay breathing his last. ‘‘ The odor of this blood is 
delicious,’’ said the brutal Monck : ‘* I could fancy 
myself in a en of roses!”” ‘* Then smell this 
one !’’ said the dying man, raising a heavy stone, 
and hurling it, with his last convulsive effort, at 
his foe. It struck Monck on the forehead, frac- 
tured his skull, and in a few days he died. 

The result of this terrific struggle was ultimately 
favorable to the Swiss. Basle surrendered, but on 
favorable terms; and the admiration felt by the 
Dauphin for the heroic character of the Swiss, in- 
duced him to contract a close alliance with the 
cantons ; and when he became king, under the 
name of Louis XI., his first care was to engage a 
battalion of Swiss Guards in the service of France, 
—a practice which was continued by his suc- 
cessors, until the French Revolution in 1792. 

The memory of this Swiss Thermopylee—the 
battle of St. Jacques—is still honored by a festival, 
held every two years, in one or other of the five 
principal cantons. The day of the féte is on the 
anniversary of the battle—that is, the 26th of Au- 
gust. It is called Tir Federal, and to be present 
at the patriotic celebration, Swiss flock together 
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from all the countries of Europe. There is a gen- 
eral gathering of the Swiss marksmen—whose fa- 
vorite weapon is no longer the lance, but the rifle 
—and there prizes of value are given to the best 
shots. The Festival of St. Jacques is also cele- 
brated in great style once in every hundred years ; 
and at that cente: the display is more than 
usually interesting. ‘The following account of the 
last joint celebration of the battle, and of the bien- 
nial Tir Federal, by an eye-witness, cannot fail to 
be interesting to our readers :—‘‘ On arriving at 
Basle, we found the town gay with preparations 
for the coming féte. The bells rang out a me 
ry and bands of music paraded the streets, whi 

ad been planted with trees for the occasion. 
Long garlands of flowers, fastened to the houses on 
each side, were suspended across, and from the 
middle of each festoon hung a shield, with an ap- 
propriate device. Under this roofing of brilliant 
colors we passed to our hotel. 

‘* The evening was d in strolling about the 
town. From the furthest boundaries of the little 
state, the richer farmers and landed proprietors 
had thronged with their wives and daughters, 
dressed in the smart costumes of their cantons ; 
and I thought, as I looked at the astonishing va- 
riety of dresses, and the happy faces around, that 
it would be difficult to find a more pleasing or 
animated scene. 

**T was awakened next morning by salvos of 
artillery, and, hurrying out of the hotel, met the 
procession, with which the ceremonies commenced. 
A company of infantry, marching to military mu- 
sic, preceded a herald, dressed in the costume of 
the middle ages. He wore the colors, and carried 
the banner of the town ; and the handsomest man 
in the canton having been selected for the pur- 

se, his eran was really striking. After 

im came four attendants, bearing a massive silver 
goblet, of the most quaint and antique form and 
workmanship. Heralds, in showy scarlet dresses, 
followed by the authorities of the city, came next ; 
these, preceded by their different flags, the com- 
panies of marksmen from the twenty-two cantons 
—a numerous and imposing body—and a battery 
of artillery, brought up the rear. 

‘* The site of the battle of St. Jacques was about 
half-a-mile from the town, and here a tribune had 
been erected, in front of which was a marble tablet, 
with the following inscription :— 


Our souls to God, our bodies to the enemy. 
Here, on the 26th August, 1444, 

Fell, fighting against the French and Austrians, 
Sixteen hundred citizens from the confederated Swiss 
cantons. 

They were not overcome till exhausted by victory. 
This tribute to their bravery was erected 
By the burghers of Basle, 
the 30th of June, 1844. 


‘‘The magistrates of Basle, accompanied by a 
deputation of the marksmen, and followed by the 
cup-bearer, mounted the tribune ; the rest arran 
themselves around ; and the grand federal banner 
being raised under a salute from the cannon, the 
band played a national air, and the spectators 
greeted it with loud cheers. A speech, from the 

urgomaster, welcoming the strangers, during 


which he drank to the prosperity of the confederate 
rovinces, was enthusiastically received, and fol- 
owed by a hymn, sung by the whole assembly. 
This done, the cannon once more saluted the na- 





tional flag, and the procession, returning through 
the town, proceeded to a plain where the shooting 




















A SWISS FESTIVAL. 


was to take place. This immense space, capable 

of containing fifty thousand persons, was entered 

by a triumphal arch. It was completely enclosed 

by wooden erections, in the Gothic style, and com- 

on a shooting-gallery, dining-room, coffee- 
ouses, &., &c. 

‘« In the centre stood an elegant pavilion, a hun- 
dred feet high. Its base formed a federal cross, 
and in the four end compartments numerous prizes 
were displayed. Among these was an antique 
chased silver waiter, valued at £200 sterling, and 
a File, richly inlaid with gold ; the latter the gift 
of an English nobleman. 

‘In the middle of the pavilion was a spiral stair- 
case, which, passing two galleries, led to the top, 
where stood a colossal figure of Hermann Seevogel, 
the commander of the Swiss at the battle of St. 
Jacques. Here, amidst the firing of guns and 
ringing of bells, the federal flag was placed in the 
right hand of the statue, whose left arm, raised 
high in the air, seemed beckoning his countrymen 
to range themselves once more under his banner. 
Deafening shouts from the spectators seemed to 
answer the appeal; and the authorities, descend- 
ing to the first gallery, received the flags of the 
several cantons, each of which was presented with 
an appropriate speech. The Swiss with whom I 
had become acquainted at Strasburg was very elo- 
quent on the occasion—his harangue melting him- 
self and his hearers into tears. The twenty-two 
banners were then placed round the gallery, where, 
emblematic of the constitution of the republic, 
they waved under the protection of that held by 
Seevogel ; and shortly afterwards the sister-flags— 
as those from the smaller towns are called—were 
seen fluttering from the lower balcony. 

‘* The effect of this pavilion of flags was very 
elegant ; and I may mention that the enthusiasm 
of the spectators had something besides patriotism 
to sustain it, for underneath was a cellar contain- 
ing six thousand bottles of wine, which, during 
the ceremony, was distributed to the confederates. 
This minal. the visitors partook of a handsome 
dinner given by the corporation, in a room five or 
six hundred feet long—occupying nearly one side 
of the square. Tables prepared for five thousand 
guests (on which were damask cloths woven for 
the occasion), may give an idea of the magnitude 
of the entertainment ; and many patriotic toasts and 
sentiments accompanied the bumpers of Schwitzer 
blut, or Swiss blood, a wine that takes its name 
from growing on the field of battle. 

“* At the risk of being thought to enter into too 
trivial details, I must give a sketch of the kitchen, 
where the preparations were on a scale that would 
put a lord mayor's dinner to the blush. It was 
a building two hundred and forty feet long, by fifty 
wide, Sixteen copper kettles, of a size that might 
lead you to believe yourself in an extensive brew- 
ery, were appropriated to the making of soup. 
Three monster ovens, twenty-four stoves, and a 
fountain spouting in the midst, reminded me, I 
hardly knew why, of the wedding dinner of Prince 
Riquet with the Tuft. The latter feast was cer- 
tainly on a much smaller scale; but the fountain 
playing here gave a touch of fuiry-land to the 
whole. The provisions, however, were of that sub- 
stantial nature that at once recalls us from poetry 


to prose. 
** During the a days the féte was to last, 
they had contracted to receive, per diem, 1,500 lbs. 
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vag oor Ibs. of mutton and veal, 5,000 lbs. of 
read, besides vast quantities of and 
etables. Under the kitchen was [per pancor_J 
ing one hundred and fifty thousand bottles of 
wine. 

“The following morning, accompanied by my 
friends, I paid a visit to the shooting-gallery. It 
was a building nine hundred feet long, having in 
the centre a raised platform, where the committee . 
sat. ‘Tickets for the shooting were here given ; 
and strings leading to the seventy-two targets, 
enabled a marker, stationed at each, to send notice 
back to the umpires of the distance of every shot 
from the centre of the bull’s eye. Fifty men were 
constantly employed in casting bullets, and two 
thousand stalls were erected for the accommodation 
of loading. Each rifle, when charged, was hand- 
ed to the marksman, who awaited it at a small 
window facing the targets. 

‘¢ The Swiss rifle is some pounds heavier than 
an English musket, the stock long, and the butt 
finished off with a sort of half-moon, which fits to 
the shoulder and under the arm. This serves, 
when levelled, to keep the point from dropping. 
Reversing the usual position of rifle-shooting, the 
body of the marksman is here thrown back, his 
left elbow firmly planted on his hip, and support- 
ing his hand, which forms a rest for the rifle. 

ile in this position, some one behind sets the 
hair-trigger, and puts in motion a small pendulum 
fixed on the stock, and corresponding to the sight. 
This prevents him from seeing the object aimed 
at until completely covered by his piece. It is 
therefore as requisite to possess a steady hand asa 
quick eye. 

‘* My new friend seemed to have both in per- 
fection. After firing about a dozen shots, all of 
which were good, he hit the very centre of the 
bull’s eye three times in succession. A loud shout 
followed this exploit. He was lifted on the shoul- 
ders of his friends, and, preceded by a band of 
music, was carried in triumph to the pavilion, 
where one of the committee presented him with a 
silver goblet filled with champagne. 

“In this way, several of the best shots were, as 
we should say, ‘chaired.’ Among these was an 
English nobleman—so ardent a'lover of the sport 
that he has had himself naturalized Swiss in order 
to obtain the right of shooting for the first prize, a 
privilege confined to Swiss citizens. He was the 
object of general observation during the week that 
the féte lasted; having no less than eight men 
employed in loading his pieces. He fired generally 
five or six hundred shots every day. 

“¢ After the distribution of the prizes, the differ- 
ent bands of marksmen again fetched their re- 
spective banners, which were returned with as much 
ceremony as they had been received with. As 
each deputation marched to the pavilion, the prin- 
cipal magistrate made a s , congratulatin 
them on the proofs given that the marksmen o 
Switzerland had not degenerated from their ancient 
renown. They then drank from the goblet a 
ing wish for their prosperity ; and, with a solemn 
recommendation to remember their duties as citi- 
zens, placed the flag in the hand of the person 
privileged to receive it. With many embraces, 
the meeting then separated, the band of each com- 
pany playing the national air of their canton, as 
they marched from the field. 

‘* Thus closed the festival of St. Jacques.’’ 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
STUDENT-LIFE AT CAMBRIDGE. 


Most Englishmen know as much about Timbuc- 
too or Patagonia as they either know or care to 
know about Oxford or Cambridge Those, how- 
ever, who have the curiosity to include such sub- 
jects in their knowledge of “ foreign parts,’’ will 
find a very pleasant guide to an acquaintance with 
the geography, language, laws, manners, and cus- 
toms of Cambridge, in a work recently published 
by an American student,* who, some years ago 
transferred his studies from Yale College to that 
university. 

In describing Cambridge, Mr. Bristed asks his 
readers to imagine the most irregular town that 
can be imagined—streets of the very crookedest 
kind, houses low and antique, with their upper 
stories sometimes projecting into the narrow path- 
way, which leads the bewildered stranger every 
now and then over a muddy little river, winding 
through the town in all sorts of ways, so that in 
whatever direction he walks from any point, he is 
always sure before long to come to a bridge. 
Such is the town of Cambridge—the bridge over 
the Cam, And among these narrow, ugly, dirty 
streets, are tumbled in, as it were at random, some 
of the most beautiful academical buildings in the 
world. 

It was in the October of 1840, that our young 
New Yorker first wended his way through these 
narrow streets, and gazed upon these beautiful 
buildings. The idea of an educational institution 
scattered over an area of some miles, was new to 
the late inhabitant of the brick barn yclept Yale 
College. The monkish appearance of the popula- 
tion was no less novel, while his own appearance 
caused the gownsmen to retaliate his curiosity. 
He was dressed, he tells us, in the ** last Gotham- 


ite fashion, with the usual accessories of gold chain b 


and diamond pin, the whole surmounted by a blue 
cloth cloak’’—a costume which drew down upon 
him a formidable array of eye-glasses. 

Mr. Bristed entered Trinity College as a fellow- 
commoner. The fellow-commoners are ‘‘ young 
men of fortune,’’ who, in consideration of paying 
twice as much for everything as anybody else, are 
allowed the privilege of sitting at the fellows’ 
table in hall, and in their seats at chapel; of 
wearing a P= with gold or silver lace, and a vel- 
vet cap with a metallic tassel; and of getting off 
with a less number of ‘* chapels” ow week. The 
main body of the students are called pensioners. 
The sizars are an inferior class, who receive alms 
from the college, and dine gratis after the fellows, 
(sic,) on the remains of their table. 

hen one ‘“‘ up,”’ as the phrase is, to the 
university, the frst academical authority he makes 
acquaintance with in the regular order of things, 
is the college tutor. Besides lecturing, this 
functionary is the medium of all the students’ 
pecuniary relations with the college. He sends in 
their accounts every term, and receives the money 
through his banker ; nay, more, he takes in their 
tradesmen’s bills, and settles them also. The 
tutor is supposed to stand in loco parentis. Some 
colleges have one, others two, and even three 
tutors, according to the size. The first thing is to 
be examined, and, this over, the freshman is first 
inducted into his rooms by a gyp (from yiy, a vul- 
ture!), who acts as flunkey to a dozen or twenty 


* Five Years at an English University. By C. A. Bris- 
ted. 2vols. New York. 1852. 
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students—calling them in the morning, brushing 
their clothes, carrying parcels and the queerly- 
twisted notes they are constantly writing to each 
other, waiting at their parties, and so on. ‘** Boots’’ 
is a subordinate functionary. The furniture of the 
room is generally taken from the former occupant 
at a valuation by the college upholsterer. Crock- 
ery he has always to find for himself; but in this 
matter, again, he has the college authorities to 
assist him in getting a good article. 

We shall now accompany the student through 
a day’s history. Morning chapel begins at seven ; 
and the gyp calls him at half-past six. In chapel, 
he commences picking up some knowledge of the 
powers that be, or the dons, as they are styled in 
the slang of the university. In general terms, they 
are the master and fellows. 

The master, or “head of the house,’’ is the 
supreme ruler within the college walls, and moves 
about like an undergraduate’s deity. The fellows, 
who form the general body from which the other 
college officers are chosen, are the aggregate of 
those four or five bachelor scholars per annum, 
who pass the best examination in classics, mathe- 
matics, and metaphysics. The eight oldest fellows 
at any time in residence, together with the mas- 
ter, have the government of the college vested in 
them. The dean is the presiding officer in chapel ; 
his business is to pull up the absentees—no sin- 
ecure, it is said. Even the scholars, who are 
literally paid for going, every chapel being directly 
worth two shillings sterling to them, give the dean 
a good deal of trouble. Other officers are the 
vice-master, the bursar or treasurer, lecturers, assist- 
ant-lecturers, assistant-tutors, four chaplains, and 
the librarian. Prayers last half an hour; after 
| Which the student walks in the college grounds, 

and, by eight, he is seated by his comfortable fire 
over his hot rolls and tea. At nine, lectures 
egin, and continue till twelve, some ten or eleven 
going onat once, and each occupying an hour. A 
ittle before one, the student resorts to his private 
tutor, or coach, as the cantabs call him. He 
generally takes five or six pupils a day, giving an 
hour to each. The coach ts indispensable to a 
student; and ‘a coach” is always in great 
requisition. His intercourse with his pupils is of 
the most familiar character; nevertheless, he 
must drive his team well, or he would lose his 
reputation. From two till four is the traditional 
time of exercise, the most usual modes of which 
are walking (constitutionalizing is the cantab for 
it) and rowing. Cricketing, and all games of ball, 
are much practised in their respective seasons. 
Towards four Pp. u., they begin to flock in for din- 
ner. A Latin is read by two of the dons, 
and forthwith the demolition of eatables proceeds. 
Though there is a common hall, there is no com- 
mon table. On the contrary, there is no end to 


the variety, both as ets rank, provision and 
rivilege. Hall lasts about three quarters of an 
Sous. Two scholars conclude the business b 


reading a long Latin the dons, it is said, 
being too full after dinner for such duty. After 
hall is emphatically lounging time. Some stroll in 
the grounds ; many betake themselves to the read- 
ing room ; and many assemble at wine-parties, to 
exch the gossip of the day. At six pr. m., the 
chapel-bell rings again, when the muster is better 
than in the morning. After chapel, the evening 
reading begins in earnest. Most of the cantabs 
are late readers, always endeavoring to seoure 
several hours’ consecutive work, their only inter- 
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mission being to take a cup or two of tea by way 
of stimulus. One solid meal a day is the rule ; 
even when they go out to sup, as a reading-man 
does perhaps once a term, and a rowing-man twice 
a week, they eat very moderately, though the 
same cannot always be said of their potations. 
Such is the reading-man’s day—now for the boat- 
ing-man’s, 

ting is the university amusement, par excel- 
lence. ‘The expense of it is small, and the Cam so 
convenient—just behind the = At all 
times of the year you may see solitary men in 
wherries; while the boat-clubs for the formal 
spring-races are a convenient outlet for college 
emulation—the “ top of the river” being an honor 
hardly inferior to the senior a. Each 
college has at least one boat-club; and about 
nine races take place in the season. They have 
an annual match with Oxford, in which they are 
generally victorious, for the cantabs are reckoned 
to be the best smooth-water “ oars’? in England, 
if not in the world. The Cam not being much 
wider than a canal, it is impossible for the boats 
to race side by side. They are, therefore, drawn 
up in a line, two lengths between each, and the 
contest consists in each boat endeavoring to touch 
with its bow the stern of the one before it, which 
= is called bumping ; and at the next race, 

e bumper takes the place of the bumped. To-day, 
there is to be a race; and the gownsmen—not in 
their gowns—are hurrying down to the scene of 
action, distant two miles from the town. Bang! 
There goes the first gun! In three minutes, there 
will be another ; and in two more, a third; and 
then for it! We are at the upper end of ‘ the 
Long Reach,” where we have a good view. The 
eight stalwart Caius-men bend to their oars the 
moment they see the last gun flash. On they 
come at a good rate, the Caius-men, who are first, 
taking it quite easy, when suddenly there is a 
shout: “‘I'rinity! ‘Trinity! Go it, Trinity !’’ 
Trinity is now overhauling Caius at every stroke ; 
and the partisans of the respective boats fill the air 
with their shouts. ‘* Now, Keys (Caius) !” “‘ Now, 
Trinity !”’ ‘‘ Why don’t you _ Keys?” ‘* Now 
you have ‘em, ‘lrinity!’’ ‘“‘ Keys!” ‘“ Trinity !’’ 
** Now’s your chance, Keys!”’ ‘ Pull, Trinity !’’ 
‘* Pull, Keys !’’ ‘* Hurrah, Trinity ! inity! inity!”’ 
Not more than half a foot intervenes between the 
age and the pursued, still Caius pulls with all 

is might; for boats occasionally run a mile 
almost touching. But there is no more chance. 
One tremendous pull from Trinity, and half that 
distance has disappeared. Another such stroke, 
and you are aboard of them. Hurrah! a bump— 
abump! Notso. Caius is on the look-out ; and 
with a skilful inclination of the rudder, the steers- 
man makes his boat fall off—just the least bit in 
the world. But enough—Trinity overlaps, but does 
not touch. Another moment, and Trinity is head 
of the river. 

The staple exercise, however, is walking. Be- 
tween two and four, all the roads in the neighbor- 
hood of Cambridge are covered with men taking 
their constitutionals. Longer walks, of twelve or 
fifteen miles, are Mwn. taken on Sundays. 
There is not so much riding as might be supposed. 
When there is ice ama the cantabs are great 
skaters. It is almost a sine qua non that their ex- 
ercise should be in the open air. A finer set of 
men, consequently, is not to be seen. So bent, 
indeed, are they upon combining study and recrea- 
tion, that, during the vacations, they form excur- 
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sion-parties, which, from their professed design, 
are led reading-parties, ek a non homme 
and of which the utmost that can be advanced in 
justification of their name is, that reading is not 
impossible, Reading-parties do not confine them- 
selves to England, even to the United Kingdom ; 
sometimes they go as far as Dresden. en a 
crack tutor goes on one, which is*not often, he 
takes his whole team with him. 

Debating-clubs do not seem to be so common at 
the English universities as at the Scotch. At 
Cambridge there is only one of a public nature— 
the ** Union.’’? Henry F. Hallam was instrumental 
in getting up a small society of about forty mem- 
bers called the ‘‘ Historical.’’ Another society of 
a private nature was composed of a number of 
intellectual aspirants, called the ‘‘ Cambridge 
Apostles ;’’ so called, it is said, because they had 
usually thirteen members in residence. This was 
a university feeder to the Metropolitan Club, 
founded by the friends of John Sterling. Their 
association had great influence in the formation of 
their minds and character—a sort of mutual benefit 
society in more respects than one. For example, 
when a member of the club publishes a book, one 
of the fraternity has a footing in the Edinburgh, 
another in the Quarterly, a third in Fraser, and a 
fourth in Blackwood, and so the new work is well 
introduced. Both Tennyson and Thackeray, it is 
said, got well taken notice of in this way by their 
comrades. But there was no plan at the bottom 
of it—nothing to constitute them aname. The 
Apostles were always inveighing against cant— 
always affecting much earnestness, and a hearty 
dislike of formalism, which rendered them far 
from popular with the high and dry in literature, 
politics, orreligion. They were eyed with terror by 
the conservatives as something toreign—(erman, 
radical, altogether monstrous. But, in reality, 
their objects were literary—not religious; and 
religion only entered into their discussions as it 
must into those of all serious and philosophic men, 

Upon the whole, our young American was m 

leased with Cambridge, and much benefited duri 

is residence there. Genial himself, he 
Englishmen the same ; and though he had his = 
open, while in this country, atid never forgot 
he was an American, he writes with great impar- 
tiality, which raises the value of his intense en- 
thusiasm for the English and English life. After 
five years’ residence, he took leave of his friends 
in a series of substantial dinners, that there might 
be a pleasant memory of the transatlantic in their 
mouths. On a fine May morning, he took his last 
walk in the beautifut grounds of Trinity, and set 
out for New York, where he now leads a classical 
existence, puzzling the natives by his free use of 
the Greeco-cantab dialect, as well as by a semi- 
pagan sort of worship which he pays to his Alma 
Mater. 





From Vincent Bourne. 
OCEAN, THE PLUNDERER AND THE RESTORER. 


THE ocean eats into the shore, 

Yet never gains one fathom more, 

But, giving up whate’er it takes, 
Enlarges corsts, and islands makes. 

It plunders, yet it nought retains— 
Earth has no loss, and sea no gains. 

So ’t is with wealth, if men would set 
Against it all their toil and fret. 

How what is won to-day, to-morrow 
Pays back—and with its interest, sorrow. 





‘Ocean and wealth both shift their grounds, 
But cannot pass th’ appointed bounds. 
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From the Times, 21 June. 
COST OF A NOTICE OF ACTION. 


Ir is to be regretted that one compartment of the 
Great Exhibition was not allotted to the efforts of 
British lawyers. Lincoln’s-inn might have con- 
tributed its conveyances, the two Temples their 

cial pleas and demurrer-books, and Gray’s-inn 
the record of proceedings in an action of eject- 
ment. Bills of costs and particulars of demand 
would have riveted the attention of the gaping 
crowd, It might perhaps have been necessary to 
fee a special lecturer, who should have been charged 
with the duty of explaining the nice adaptation of 
the means to the end in view. Some ignorant 
boor might else have been inclined to scoff at these 
monuments of the wisdom of our ancestors, and 
have spoken with painful irreverence of the pro- 
fessors of so admirable a science. These matters 
are beyond the comprehension of the laity. ‘They 
should be accepted as points of faith rather than 

as subjects for reflection, A man should swallow 
John Doe and Richard Roe whole, as he would a 
couple of oysters, or neglect the banquet altogether. 
Such a section would not have been without in- 
terest to the British public, for who can tell when 
he may be drawn within the wep meshes of 
the lawt The compartment would have been one 
of “ thrilling ’’ interest, and have attracted ampler 
crowds than the envelope-folder or the stuffed 
beasts. Where all is so excellent and so advan- 
tageous to the public, we should, until yesterday, 
have been at a loss to suggest the chief jewel of 
the legal treasury. There was, however, a case 
brou kt on Monday before the notice of Her Majes- 
ty’s Deaton of the Common Pleas which has re- 
lieved us from all such embarrassment. The Koh- 
i-noor of chicane has at last been discovered. It 
was dug up on Monday last at the Westminster 
‘‘ diggins ’’ by a certain Mr. Joseph Brown. It 
wont appear that the gem in question is known 
to the trade by the name of “ Notice of Action.” 
The title, however, is but in a slight degree sug- 
stive of the real value of the precious bauble. 
fe would seem at first sight to the uninitiated a 
very simple matter to give a man notice that an 
action at law is about to be commenced against 
Ahim ; but when we are told that the value of the 
admonition is set by connoisseurs at 1,300/., our 
-euriosity is of course excited in a corresponding 
. If such be the cost of mere ‘ notice’’ to 
ithe sufferer, what will be the price of the action 
itself? 

The assignees of a man named Parker brought 
‘their action—we should rather say were about to 
bring their action—against the Great Western 
Railway Company, upon a certain dispute that had 
arisen out of various carrying transactions. By 
way of giving the railway company a hint that 
such a measure was in contemplation, a ‘ notice 
of action’’ was prepared in forty-one folio volumes. 
This little document was three years in prepara- 
tion. During this period it had occupied the con- 
stant attention of ten clerks, inclusive of the attor- 
ney in the cause. Every folio and a half had oc- 
cupied the attention and required the exertions of 
these adepts for an hour anda half. Mr. Joseph 
Brown, who, to do him but justice, endeavored to 
put the Bench in possession of all the statistics 
connected with .nis little document, informed the 
Chief Justive and his colleagues that 6,666 hours 
had been most usefully and profitably employed 
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by these expert penmen in the preparation of this 
document. It was merely intended to inform the 
Great Western Railway Company that they had 
better look out for squalls, The exigencies of the 
case, however, required that the warning should 
be conveyed in so voluminous a manner. The re- 
currence of the figure ‘‘6’’ looks at first sight a 
little suspicious ; ‘but let the numbers as an 
approximation. It is thus that Sir John Herschel 
endeavors to convey to the uninitiated an idea of 
the distance from our planet to the Sun. He tells 
them that a ray of light would be so long on its 
passage from one body to the other, or that a can- 
non ball at full speed would require such and such 
time to complete the journey. We know at least 
that it demands the constant labor of ten keen 
practitioners, who shall work with unremitting 
energy for 6,666 hours, or thereabouts, to give a 
man notice that an action at law is intended in 
which he is to figure as defendant. One cannot 
but be struck with the exquisite circumspection 
with which the British Themis regards the inter- 
ests of her suitors. It is a great matter that they 
should not be taken unawares. ‘There were 21,000 
carrying transactions in dispute between Parker 
and the railway company. For fear of mistake 
the particulars of each transaction were set forth 
at length. It might have been that the defendants 
had no defence to 20,999 of the points at issue, 
but to the twenty-one thousandth they might have 
had a perfectly clear answer. Would it not have 
been most intolerable had they been ousted of their 
defence by reason of any deficiency in the notice 
of action? It must be to all of us a most comfort- 
able reflection, that if any crusty-tempered fellow 
is determined to go to law with us, at least we are 
sure to know what it is all about. Conceive the 
gusto with which a man would sit down to the 
perusal of forty-one folio volumes, all about his own 
case! The collection would form a library in 
itself, and furnish occupation for a long life. Scotch 
law was, and is, bad enough, but even poor Peter 
Peebles never attained to so majestic a pitch of 
importance that his sayings and doings were re- 
corded for the information of the Bench in forty- 
one folio volumes, 

Strange to say, the Justices of the Common 
Pleas could not be brought to comprehend the 
value of this class of literature. Mr. Brown told 
them ‘ that so far from having oppressed the com- 
pany, the plaintiffs had conferred on them the 

test boon by only bringing one action. The 
Master had then only allowed for one copy of the 
notice instead of two copies. A second copy was 
necessary for the | acy: at the trial.’”” The ten 
ed gentleman had also to complain that ‘‘ the Mas- 
ter had disallowed a sum of 550/., charged for the 
notice to admit documents appended to the notice 
of action.’’ Thus, unless we mistake the points 
at issue, it would appear thata ‘ notice of action,” 
with the proper trimmings, may be made to cost a 
defendant something between 3,000/. and 4,000/. 
The indictment in O*Connell’s case was bad 
enough, but it was a mere stunted performance in 
comparison with this suggestive document, We 
must conclude with a hearty prayer that we our- 
selves, and all our readers, may never receive such 
** notice ’’ of action. 





JeaLousy is the greatest of misfortunes, and ex- 
cites the least pity. 














A .SERMON. 


A SERMON, 


. 
OCCASIONED BY THE DEATH OF MR. PROCTOR, MINISTER 
OF GISSING, BY THE REV. MR. MOORE, OF BURSTON, 
IN NORFOLK.* 
“ Fight the good fight.”—1 Tim. 6: 12. 


BELoven, we are met together to solemnize the 
funeral of Mr. Proctor ; his father’s name was Mr. 
Thomas Proctor, of the second family ; his broth- 
er’s name also was Mr. Thomas Proctor ; he lived 
some time at Burston Hall, in Norfolk, and was 
high constable of Diss Hundred ; this man’s name 
was Mr. Robert Proctor, and his wife’s was Mrs. 
Buxton, late wife of Mr. Matthew Buxton; she 
came from Helsdon-hall beyond Norwich. 

He was a good husband, and she a good house- 
wife, and they two got money; she brought a 
thousand pounds with her for her portion. 

But now, beloved, I shall make it clear, by de- 
monstrative arguments. First, he was a good man, 
and that in several respects ; he was a loving man 
to his neighbors, a charitable man to the poor, a 
favorable man in his tithes, and a good landlord to 
his tenants ; there sits one, Mr. Spurgeon, can tell 
what a great sum of money he forgave him upon 
his death-bed, it was fourscore pounds. Now, 
beloved, was not this a good man, and a man of 
God, and his wife a woman? and she came 
from Helsdon-hall beyond Norwich. This is the 
first argument. 

Secondly, to prove this man to be a good man, 
and a man of God; in the time of his sickness, 
which was long and tedious, he sent for Mr. Cole, 
minister of Shimpling, to pray for him. He was 
not a self-ended man, to be prayed for himself 
only ; no, beloved, he desired him to pray for all 
his relations and acquaintances, for Mr. Buxton’s 
worship, and for all Mr. Buxton’s children, against 
it should please God to send him any; and to 
Mr. Cole’s For he devoutly said Amen, Amen, 
Amen. Was not this a good man, and a man of 
God, think you, and his wife a good woman?! and 
she came from Helsdon-hall beyond Norwich. 

Then he sent for Mr. Gibbs to pray for him; 
when he came and prayed for him, for all his 
friends, relations, and acquaintances; for Mr. 
Buxton’s worship, for Mrs. Buxton's worship, and 
for all Mr. Buxton’s children, against it should 
please God to send him any; and to Mr. Gibbs’ 
prayers he likewise devoutly said Amen, Amen, 
Amen. Was not this a good man, and a man of 
God, think you, and his wife a good woman? and 
she came from Helsdon-hall beyond Norwich. 

Then he sent for me, and I came and prayed for 
this good man, Mr. Proctor, for-all his friends, re- 
lations, and acquaintances ; for Mr. Buxton’s wor- 
ship, for Mrs. Buxton’s worship, and for Mr. Bux- 
ton’s children, against it should please God to send 
him any ; and to my prayers he devoutly said Amen, 
Amen, Amen. Was not this a good man, and a 
man of God, think you, and his wife a good wo- 


* This sermon is reported to have been actually preached 
many years since, in the parish-church at Burston, a 
small village near Diss, in Norfolk. Most of the names 
mentioned are now standing in the register-books of the 
said parish. In 1750, it was printed in the “ British 
Magazine’? for November ; and a manuscript copy was 
found in an old wall pulled down at Wisbeach, in 1823. 
It has lately been reprinted and sold at Diss, but it ap- 
pears to us quaint and humorous enough to deserve a place 
in our columns, 
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man? and she came from Helsdon-hall beyond 
Norwich. 

Thirdly and lastly, beloved, I come to a clear 
demonstrative argument to prove this man to be a 
good man, and a man of God, and that is this: 
there was one Thomas Proctor, a very poor beg- 
gar-boy; he came into this country upon the back 
of a dun-cow ; it was not a black cow, nor a brin- 
dled cow, nor a brown cow; no, beloved, it was a 
dun-cow. Well, beloved, this poor boy came a 
begging to this good man’s door. He did not do 
as some would have done, give him a small alms 
and send him away, or chide him and make him 
a , and send him into his own country; no, 
beloved, he took him into his own house, and 
bound him an apprentice to a gunsmith in Nor- 
wich ; after his time was out he took him home 

in, and married him to a kinswoman of his 
wife’s, one Mrs. Christian Robertson here present, 
there she sits; she was a very good fortune, and 
to her this man gave a considerable jointure ; 
by her he three daughters; this good man 
took home the eldest, brought her up to a woman’s 
estate, married her to a very honorable gentleman, 
Mr. Buxton, here present, there he sits ; who gave 
him a vast portion with her, and the remainder 
of his estate he gave his two daughters. Now, 
was not this a good man, and a man of God, think 
you, and his wife a good woman? and she came 
from Helsdon-hall beyond Norwich. 

Beloved, you may remember, some time since, I 
preached at the funeral of Mrs. Proctor, at which 
time I troubled you with many of her transcendent 
virtues ; but your memories perhaps may fail you, 
and therefore I shall now remind you of one or two 
of them. 

The first is, she was a good knitter as any in 
the county of Norfolk; when her husband and 
family were in bed and asleep, she would get a 
cushion, clap herself down by the fire, and sit and 
knit ; but, beloved, be assured she was no —- 
woman, but a sparing woman ; for to spare candle, 
she would stir up the coals with her ep on 
and by that light she would sit and knit, and make 
as good work as many other women by ———. 
Beloved, I have a pair of stockings on my legs 
were knit in the same manner; and they are the 
best stockings that ever I wore in my life. 

Secondly, she was the best maker of toast in 
drink that ever I eat in my life; and they were 
brown toasts, too; for when I used to go in a 
morning, she would ask me to eat a toast, which 
I was very willing to do, because she had such an 
artificial way of nage it, no ways slack nor 
burning it ; besides, she had such a pretty way of 
grating nutmeg and dipping it in the beer, and 
such a piece of rare cheese, that [ must needs say 
that they were the best toasts that I ever eat in. 
my life. 

Well, beloved, the days are short, and many of 
you have a great way to — habitations, and’ 
therefore I hasten to a conclusion. 

I think I have sufficiently proved this man to be 
a good man, and his wife a = woman ; but, 
—s your memories should fail you, I shall re- 
peat the particulars ; viz. 

1. His love to his neighbor. 2. His charity to. 
the poor. 3. His favorableness in his tithes. 4. 
His goodness to his tenants. 5. His devotions in 
his prayers, in saying Amex, Amen, Amen, to the: 
prayers of Mr. Cole, Mr. Gibbs, and myself. 
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Parr IT. 


Tue tryste between Connor and Una was held at 
the same place and hour as before, and so rapid a 
progress had love made in each of their hearts, 
that we question if the warmth of their interview, 
though tender and innocent, would be apt to escape 
the censure of our stricter readers. th were 
depressed by the prospect that lay before them, 
for Connor frankly assured her that he feared no 
earthly circumstance could ever soften his father’s 
heart so far as to be prevailed upon to establish 
him in life. 

** What then can I do, my darling Una? If 
your father and mother won't consent—as I fear 

won’t—am I to bring you into the miserable 
eabin of a day laborer? for to this the son of a man 
go wealthy as my father is, must sink. No, Una 
dear, I have sworn never to bring you to poverty, 
and I will not.” 

*Connor,”’ she replied, somewhat gravely, “I 
o—— you had formed a different opinion of me. 
You know but little of your own Una’s heart, if 
you think she would n’t live with you in a cabin 
@ thousand and a thousand times sooner than she 
would live with any other in a palace. I love you 
for your own sake, Connor; but it appears you 
don’t think so.”’ 

Woman can never bear to have her love under- 
valued, nor the moral dignity of a passion which 
can sacrifice all worldly and selfish considerations 
to its own purity of attachment unappreciated. 
When she uttered the last words, therefore, tears 
of bitter sorrow, mingled with offended pride, came 
to her aid. She sobbed for some moments, and 
again went on to reproach him with forming so 
unfair an estimate of her affection. 

“T repeat that I loved you for yourself only, 
Connor, and think of what J would feel, if you 
refused to spend your life in a cottage with me. 
If I thought you wished to marry me, not because 
I am Una O’Brien, but the daughter of a wealthy 
man, my heart would break, and if I thought you 
were not true-minded, and pure-hearted, and hon- 
orable, I would rather be dead than united to you 
at all,” 

“*T love you so well, and so much, Una, that I 
doubt I’m not worthy of you—and it’s fear of 
seeing you brought down to daily labor that’s 
erushing and breaking my heart.’’ 

“But, dear Connor—what is there done by any 
cottager’s wife that I don’t do every day of my 
lifet Do you think that my mother lets ne ae 
my time in idleness, or that I myself could bear 
to be unemployed even if she did; I can milk, 
make butter, spin, sew, wash, knit, and clean a 
kitchen ; why, you have no notion,” she added, 
with a smile, ‘ what a clever cottager’s wife I’d 
make !”” 

“Oh, Una,’’ said Connor, now melted into ten- 
derness greater than he had ever before felt ; “* Una 
dear, it’s useless—it’s useless—I can’t, no, I 
could n’t—and I will not live without you, even 
if we were to beg together—but what is to be 
done ?”’ 

‘“* Now, while my brother John is at home, is 
the time to propose it to my father and mother, 
who look upon him with eyes of such affection and 
delight that I am half-inclined to think their con- 
sent may ——— 

“* Maybe, darling, his consent will be as hard to 
gain as their own.” 

**Now,”’ she replied fondly, ‘‘only you're a 
hard-hearted thing that’s afraid to live in a cot- 
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tage with me, I could tell you some good news—or 


-|rather you doubt me—and fear that I wouldn’t 


live in one with you.” 

A kiss was the reply, after which he said— 

*‘ With you, my dear Una, now that you ’re 
satisfied, I would live and die in a prison—with 
ou, with you—in whatever state of life we ma 
e —_ with you, but without you—never, 

could not—I could not’’ 

‘* Well, we are young, you know, and neither 
of us proud—and Iam not a lazy girl—indeed, I 
am not; but you forget the good news.” 

“T forget that, and everything else but your- 
self, darling, while I’m in your company. O 
heavens! if you were once my own, and that we 
were never to be separated !”” 

** Well, but the good news !’’ 

‘¢ What is it, dear ?’’ 

‘* T have mentioned our affection to my brother, 
and he has promised to assist us. He has heard 
of your character, and of your mother’s, and says 
that it’s unjust to visit upon you”’ 

She paused—* You know, my dear Connor, that 
you must not be offended with anything I say.” 

‘*T know, my sweet treasure, what you’re go- 
ing to say,’’ replied Connor with a smile ; ‘* nobody 
need be delicate in saying that my father loves the 
money, and knows how to put guinea to guinea; 
that’s no secret. I wish he loved it less, to be 
sure, but it cannot be helped; in the mean time, 
ma colleen dhas dhun—O, how I love them words! 
God bless your brother! he must have a kind heart, 
Una dear, and he must love you very much, when 
he promises to assist us.”’ 

**He has, and will; but, Connor, why did you 
send such a disagreeable, forward, and prying per- 
son, as your father’s servant to bring me your 
message? I do not like him—he almost stared 
me out of countenance.” 

** Poor fellow,”’ said Connor, “I feel a good 
dale for him, and I think he’s an honest, good- 
hearted boy, and besides, he ’s in love himself.” 

‘“*I know he was always a starer, and I say 
again I don’t like him.”’ 

** But as the case stands, dear Una, I have no 
one else to trust to—at all events, he’s in our 
secret, and the best way, if he ’s not honest, is to 
keep him in it; at laste, if we put him out of it 
now, he might be talking to our disadvantage.” 

“* There ’s truth in that, and we must only trust 
him with as little of our real secrets as possible ; I 
cannot account for the strong prejudice I feel 
against him, and have felt for the last two years. 
He always dressed above his means, and once or 
twice attempted to speak to me.”’ 

** Well, but I know he’s in love with some one, 
for he told me so ; poor fellow, I’m bound, my dear 
Una, to show him any kindness in my power.”” 

After some further conversation, it was once 
more decided that Fardorougha should, on the 
next day, see the Bodagh and his wife, in order 
to ascertain whether their consent could be ob- 
tained to the union of our young and anxious 
lovers. This step, as the reader knows, was every 
way in aecordance with Fardorougha’s inclination. 
Connor himself would have preferred his mother’s 
advocacy to that of a person possessing such a 
slender hold on their good-will as his other parent. 
But upon consulting with her, she told him that 
the fact of the proposal coming from Fardorougha 
might imply a disposition on his part to provide 
for his son. At all events, she hoped that con- 
tradiction, the boast of superior wealth, or some 
fortunate collision of mind and principle, might 
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strike as of generous feeling out of her hus- 
band’s heart, which nothing, she knew, under 
strong excitement, such as might arise from the 
bitter pride of the O’Briens, could possibly do. 
Besides, as she had no favorable expectations from 
the interview, she thought it an unnecessary and 
painful task to subject herself to the insults which 
she apprehended from the Bodagh’s wife, whose 
pride and importance towered far and high over 
those even of her consequential husband. 

This just and sensible view of the matter, on 
the part of the mother, satisfied Connor, and rec- 
onciled him to the father’s disinclination to be 
accompanied by her to the scene of conflict ; for, 
in truth, Fardorougha protested against her assist- 
ance with a bitterness which could not easily be 
accounted for. 

‘If your mother goes, let her go by herself,’ 
said he ; “‘ for Ill not intherfare in ’t iP she does. 
I'll take the dirty ny and his fat wife my 
own way, which I can’t do if Honor comes to be 
snibbin’ and makin’ little o’ me afore them. 
Maybe I ’Il pull down their pride for them betther 
than you think, and in a way they’re not pre- 

ed for; them an’ their janting car!’ 

Neither Connor nor his mother could help being 
highly amused at the singularity of the miserable 
oe and parsimonious display resorted to by 

ardorougha, in preparing for this extraordinary 
mission. Out of an old strongly locked chest he 
brought forth a gala coat, which had been duly 
aired, but not thrice worn within the last twent 
years. The progress of time and fashion had left it 
so odd, ouére, and ridiculous, that Connor, though 
he laughed, could not help feeling depressed on 


considering the appearance his father must make | 


when dressed, or rather disfigured, in it. Next 
came a pair of knee-breeches by the same hand, 
and which, in compliance with the taste of the age 
that produced them, were made to button so far 
down as the calf of the leg. Then appeared a 
waistcoat, whose long pointed flaps reached nearly 
to the knees. Last of all was produced a hat not 
more than three inches deep in the crown, and 
brimmed so narrowly, that a spectator would al- 
most imagive the leaf had been cut off. Having 
pranked himself out in these habiliments, contrary 
to the strongest expostulations of both wife and 
son, he took his staff and set forth. But lest the 
reader should expect a more accurate description 
of his person when dressed, we shall endeavor at 
all events to present him with a loose outline. In 
the first place, his head was surmounted with a 
hat that resembled a flat skillet, wanting the 
handle ; his coat, from which avarice and penury 
had caused him to shrink away, would have fitted 
a man twice his size, and, as he had become much 


stooped, its tail, which, at the best, had been pre- | 


ysterously long, now nearl 
Ino look a him behind, in fh 
body. The flaps of his waistcoat he had pinned 
up with his own hands, by which piece of ex- 
quisite taste, he displayed a pair of thighs so thin 
and disproportioned to his small-clothes, that he 
resembled a boy who happens to wear the breeches 
of a full-grown man, so that to look at him in front 
he appeared all legs. A pair of shoes, polished 
with burned straw and buttermilk, and surmounted 
by two buckles, scoured away to skeletons, com- 
pleted his costume. In this garb he set out with 
a crook-headed staff, into which long use, and the 
habit of griping fast whatever he got in his hand, 
had actually worn the marks of his forefinger and 
thumb. 





swept the ground. | settled upon her face, which 
act, he . or all | mantled with blushes, 
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Bodagh Buie, his wife, and their two children, 
were very luckily assembled in the parlor, when 
the non-descript figure of the deputy-wooer made 
his appearance on that part of the neat road which 
terminated at the gate of the little lawn that 
fronted the hall-door. Here there was another 
gate to the right that —— into the farm or 
kitchen yard, and as Fardorougha hesitated which 
to enter, the family within had an opportunity of 
getting a clearer view of his features and person. 

‘¢ Who is that quare figure standin’ there t¥ in- 
quired the Bodagh ; ‘‘ did you ever see sich a 
ah, thin, who can he be ?”’ 

‘* Somebody comin’, to see some of the sarvingts, 
I suppose,” replied his wife ; ‘‘ why, thin, it’s not 
unlike little Dick Croaitha, the fairyman.” 

In sober truth, Fardorougha was so completely 
disguised by his dress, especially by his hat, whose 
shallowness and want of brim gave his face and 
head so wild and eccentric an appearance, that we 

uestion if his own family, had they not seen him 
oan, could have recognized him! At length he 
turned into the kitchen-yard, and, addressing a 
laborer whom he met, asked— 

“T say, nabor, which is the right way into 
Bodagh Buie’s house t”’ 

‘* There ’s two right ways into it, an’ you may 
take aither o’ them—but if you want any favor from 
him, you had better call him Mr. O’Brien. The 
Bodagh ’s a name was first given to his father, an’ 
he bein’ a dacenter man, does n’t like it, although 
it sticks to him ; so there ’s a lift for you, my hip- 
striddled little codger.”’ 

‘* But which is the right door o’ the house %”’ 

‘‘ There it is, the kitchin—peg in—that ’s your 
inthrance, barrin’ you ’re a gintleman in disguise, 
an’ if you be, why turn out again to that other 
gate, strip off your shoes, and pass up ginteely on 
your tippytoes, and give a thundherin’ whack to 
the green ring that’s hangin’ fromthe door. But 
see, frind,’’ added the man, ‘‘maybe you ’d do 
one a sarvice ?”’ 

‘“* How,”’ said Fardorougha, looking earnestly at 
him ; ‘* what is it?”’ 

“« Why, to lave us a lock o’ your hair before you 
go,”’ replied the wag, with a grin. 

The miser took no notice whatsoever of this, but 
was turning quietly out of the yard, to enter 
the lawn, when the man called out in a com 
ing voice— 

** Back here, you codger !—tundher an’ thump !— 
back I say! You won’t be let in that way—th 
back, you leprechaun, into the kitchen—eh? 
won’t—well, well, take what you’ll get—an’ that ‘ll 
be the way back agin.”’ 

’T was as this moment that the keen eye of Una 
recognized the features of her lover’s father, and a 
smile, which she felt it impossible to subdue, 
me immediately 
On hurrying out of the 
room she plucked her brother’s sleeve , who followed 
her to the hall. 

‘“‘T can scarcely tell you, dear John,”’ she said, 
speaking rapidly, ‘‘ it’s Fardorougha O’Donovan, 
Connor’s father; as you know his business, John, 
stay in the parlor ;”’ she squeezed his hand, and 
added with a smile on her face, and a tear in her 
eye, “I fear it ’s all over with me—I don’t know 
whether to laugh or cry—but stay, John dear, an’ 
fight my battle—poor Una’s battle.” 

She ran up stairs, and immediately one of the 
most , sordid, and pusillanimous knocks 
that ever me 84 of starvation and misery was heard 
at the door. 











— 
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‘* T will answer it myself,”’ thought the amiable 
brother ; ‘‘for if my father or mother does, he 
surely will not be allowed in.” 

John could scarcely preserve a grave face, when 
Fardorougha presented himself. 

“Is Misther O’Brien widin’?’’ inquired the 
usurer, shrewdly availing himself of the hint he 
received from the servant. 

‘* My father is,”’ replied John ; ‘‘ have the good- 
ness tu step in.”’ 

Fardorougha enfered immediately, followed by 
young O’Brien, who said, 

‘* Father, this is Mr. O’Donovan, who, it ap- 

, has some important business with the 


ily. 

» Don't be mistherin’ me,’’ replied Fardorougha, 
helping himself to a seat; ‘‘1’m too poor to be 
misthered.”’ 

‘* With this family !’’ exclaimed the father in 
amazement; ‘‘ what business can Fardorougha 
Donovan have with this family, John ?”’ 

** About our childhre,’’ replied the miser; 
* about my son and your daughther.”’ 

*©An’ what about them?’’ inquired Mrs. 
O’Brien ; “‘ do you dar to mintion them in the same 
day together ?” 

** Why not,’’ said the miser; “‘ ay, an’ on the 
same night too?” 

** Upon my reputaytion, Mr. O’Donovan, you ’re 
extramely kind—now be a little more so, and let 
us undherstand you,”’ said the Bodagh. 

** Poor Una!”’ thought John, ‘all ’s lost ; he 
will get himself kicked out to a certainty.”’ 

‘I think it ’s time we got them married,”’ replied 
Fardorougha ; ‘‘ the sooner it ’s done the betther and 
the safer for both o’ them ; especially for the colleen.” 

** Dar a Lorha, he’s cracked,’ said Mrs. 
O’Brien ; “‘ sarra one o’ the poor soul but’s cracked 
about his money.’ 

** Poor sowl, woman alive! wor you never poor 

if?” 

**Vis I wor; an’ I’m not ashamed to own it; 
but, Chierna, Frank,’’ she added, addressing her 
husband, “‘ there ’s no use in spakin’ to him.” 

“ Fardorougha,”’ said O’Brien, seriously, ‘‘ what 
wee you here ?”’ 

“* Why, to tell you an’ your wife the state that 
my son, Connor, and your daughter ’s in about one 
another ; an’ to advise you both, if you have sinse, 
to get them married afore worse happen. It’s 
your business more nor mine.”’ 

** You ’re right,’’ said the Bodagh, aside to his 
wife ; ‘‘ he’s sartinly deranged. Fardoronghs,” 
he added, ‘‘ have you lost any money lately !”’ 

‘I’m losin’ every day,”’ said the other ; “‘ I’m 
broke assistin’ them that won’t thank me, let alone 
paying me as they ought.” 

** Then you have lost nothing more than usual ?”’ 

“If I did n’t, I tell you there's a chance 
of losin’ it before me ;—can a man call any money 
of his safe that ‘s in another man’s pocket !”’ 

** An’ so you’ve come to propose a marriage 
between your son and my daughther, yet you lost no 
money, an’ you ’re not mad !”” 

“ Bivil a morsel 0’ me ’s mad—but you ‘Il be so 
if you refuse to let this match go an.” 

** Out wid him—a shan roghara,’’ shouted Mrs. 
O’Brien, in a state of most dignified offence ; 
** Damho orth, you ould knave ! is it the son of a 
misert that has fleeced an’ robbed the whole coun- 
thry side that we ’ud let our daughther, that resaved 
the finish to her edication in a Dubling boordin’ 
school, marry wid '— Vic na hoiah this day !’’ 
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** You had no sich scruple yourself, ma’am,’’ 
replied the bitter usurer ; ‘* when you bounced at 
the son of the ould Bodagh Buie, an’ every one 
knows what he was.”’ 

“‘He!” said the good woman; ‘“‘an’is it 
runnin’ up comparishments betuxt yourself an’ him 
youare afther? Why, Saint Pether would n’t thrive 
on your money, you nager.”’ 

‘*Maybe Saint Pether thruvy on worse—but 
have n’t you thruv as well on the Bodagh’s, as if it 
had been honestly come by! I defy you an’ the 
world both—to say that ever I tuck a penny 
from any one, more than my right. Lay that to 
the mimory of the ould Bodagh, an’ see if it ’ll fit. 
It ’s no light guinea, any how.”’ 

Had Fardorougha been a man of ordinary stand- 
ing and character in the country, from wen an 
_— could be taken, he would no doubt have been 

y a very summ: rocess expelled the parlor. 
The histone of rp A sae ond ioansiie snapee, 
however, was so well known, and his offensive ec- 
centricity of manner a matter of such established 
fact, that the father and son, on glancing at each 
other, were seized with the same spirit, and both 
gave way to an uncontrollable fit of laughter. 

** Ts it a lauhin’ stock you ’re makin’ of it ?’’ said 
Mrs. O’Brien, highly indignant. 

‘“‘ Faith, achora, it may be no laughin’ stock 
afther all,”’ replied the Bodagh. 

‘* I think, mother,” observed John, ‘‘ that you 
and my father had better treat the matter 
with more seriousness. Connor O’Donovan is a 
young man not to be despised by any person at 
all near his own class of life who regards the peace 
and welfare of a daughter. THis character stands 
very high ; indeed, in every way unimpeachable.” 

The bitter scowl which had sat upon the small 
dark features of Fardorougha, when replying to 
the last attack of Mrs. O’Brien, ponte away ag 
John spoke. The old man turned hastily round, 
and, wy mg the eulogist of his son, said, 

** God bless you, asthore, for thim words! and 
they ’re thrue—thrue as the gospel, arrah what 
are you both so proud of? I defy you to get the 
aquil of my son in the barony of Lisnamona, either 
for face, figure or timper! I say he’s fit to be a 
husband for as good a girl as ever stood in your 
daughther’s shoes; an’ from what I hear of her, 
she ’s as good a girl as ever the Almighty put 
breath in. God bless you, young man! you’re a 
credit yourself to any nts.”’ 

‘*An’ we have nothin’ to say aginst your son, 
nor aginst your wife aither,’’ replied the gh ; 
‘*an’ if your own name was as clear—if you wor 
looked upon as they are—tut, I’m spaking non- 
sense! How do I know whether ever your son 
and my daughter spoke a word to one another or 
not ?”’ 

**T’ll go bail Oona never opened her lips to 
him,’’ said her mother; ‘I'll go bail she had 
more spirit.”” 

** An’ I'll go bail she can’t live widout him, an’ 
will have him whether you like it or not,’’ said 
Fardorougha. 

‘“*Mother,”’ observed John, ‘‘ will you and m 
father come into the next room for a minute— 
wish to say a word or two to each of you; and will 
you, Fardoroughs, have the goodness to sit here 
till we return !”’ 

‘* Divil a notion,”’ replied O’Donovan, “I have 
of stirrin’ my foot till the thing ’s settled one way 
or other.’’ 

‘*Now,” said young O’Brien, when they got 
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into the back parlor, “it’s right that you both 


should know to what length the courtship between | fi 


Una and Connor O’Donovan has gone.”’ 

**Coortship! Vichna hoiah ! sure she would n’t 
go to coort wid the son o’ that ould schamer.”’ 

‘*T’m beginning to fear that it’s too thrue,”’ 
observed the Bodagh ; ‘‘ and if she has—but let 
us hear John.” 

“It’s perfectly true, indeed, mother, that she 
has,” said the son. ‘‘ Yes, and they are both this 
moment pledged, betrothed, promised, solemnly 
promised, to each other; and in my opinion the 
old man within is acting a more honorable part 
than either of you give him credit for.” 

‘* Well, well, well,’’ exclaimed the mother ; 
*¢ who afther that would ever thrust a daughter? 
The girl that we rared up as tindher as a chicking, 
to go to throw herself away upon the son of oul 
Fardorougha Donovan, the misert! Confusion to 
the ring ever he ‘ll put an her! I’d see her 
stretched * first.”” 

‘*T agree with you in that, Bridget,” said the 
husband ; ‘ if it was only to punish her thrachery 
and desate, I ‘ll take good care a ring will never go 
on them ; but how do you know all this, John ?”’ 

** From Una’s own lips, father.’’ 

The Bodagh paced to and fro in much agitation ; 
one hand in his small-clothes pocket, and the other 
twirling his watch-key as rapidly as he could. 
The mother, in the mean time, had thrown herself 
into a chair, and gave way to a violent fit of 

ief. 

‘« And you have this from Una’s own lips ?”’ 

‘¢ Indeed, father, I have ; and it is much to her 
credit that she was candid enough to place such 
confidence in her brother.”’ 

‘“‘Pledged and promised to one another! 
Bridget, who could believe this ?”’ 

‘ Believe it! I don’t believe it—it’s only a 
schame of the hussy to get him. Oh, thin, 
Queen of heaven this day, but it’s black news to 
us ! ” 

*‘ John,”’ said the father, ‘‘ tell Una to come 
down to us.”’ 

‘“‘ Father, I doubt that’s rather a trying task 
for her. I wish you would n’t insist.” 

“ Go off, sir ; she must come down immadiately. 
I'll have it from her own lips, too.’’ 

Without another word of remonstrance the son 
went to bring her down. When the brother and 
sister entered the room, O’Brien still paced the 
floor. He stood, and, turning his eyes upon his 
daughter with severe displeasure, was about to 
speak, but he appeared to have lost the power of 
utterance ; and, after one or two ineffectual at- 
tempts, the big tears fairly rolled down his 
cheeks. 

** See, see,’’ said the mother, ‘“‘ see what you 
have brought usto. Is it thrue that you ’re prom- 
ised to Fardorougha’s sun?” 

Una tottered over to a chair, and the blood left 
her cheeks ; her lips became dry, and she gasped 
for breath. 

‘“* Why, don’t you think it worth your while to 
answer me?’’ continued the mother. 

The daughter gave a look of deep distress and 
supplication at her brother; but when she per- 
ceived her father in tears, her head sank down 
upon her bosom. 

‘‘ What! what! Una,’’ exclaimed the Bodagh, 
‘*Una——”’_ Butere he could complete the ques- 


* Dead. 
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tion, the timid creature fell senseless upon the 
oor. 

For a long time she lay in that friendly trance ; 
for such, in truth, it was to a delicate being, sub- 
jected to an ordeal so painful as that she was called 
upon to passthrough. We have, indeed, remarked 
that there is in the young, especially in those of 
the softer sex, a feeling of terror, and shame, and 
confusion, when called up by their parents to dis- 
close a forbidden passion, that renders its avowal 

rhaps the most formidable task which the young 

eart can undergo. It is a fearful trial for the 
youthful, and one which parents ought to conduct 
with surpassing delicacy and tenderness, unless 
they wish to drive the ingenuous spirit into the 
first steps of falsehood: and deceit. 

‘* Father,”’ said John, ‘‘I think you may rest 
satisfied with what you witness; and I am sure it 
cannot make you or my mother happy to see poor 
Una miserable.’’ 

Una, who had been during the greater part of 
her swoon supported in her weeping and alarmed 
mother’s arms, now opened her eyes, and, after 
casting an affrighted look about the room, she hid 
her face in her mother’s bosom, and exclaimed, as 
distinctly as the violence of sobbing grief would 
permit her : 

‘* Oh, mother dear, have pity on me! bring me 
up stairs and I will tell you.” 

**I do, I do pity you,” said the mother, kissing 
her ; ‘‘ I know you ‘Il be a good girl yet, Oona.’’ 

‘“‘Una,”’ said her father, placing his hand gently 
= her shoulder, ‘‘ was I ever harsh to you, or did 

te) 

‘* Father dear,”’ she returned, interrupting him, 
‘* T would have told you and my mother, but that 
I was afraid.”’ 

There was something so utterly innocent and 
artless in this reply, that each of the three persons 
present felt sensibly affected by its extreme and 
childlike simplicity. 

**Don’t be afraid of me, Una,’’ continued the 
Bodagh, ‘‘ but answer me truly, like a good girl, 
and I swear upon my reputaytion, that I won’t be 
angry. Do you love the son of this Fardorougha ?”” 

‘* Not, father, because he ’s Fardorougha’s son,” 
said Una, whose face was still hid in her mother’s 
bosom ; ‘* I would rather he was n’t.”’ 

‘* But you do love him ?”’ 

‘* For three years he has scarcely been out of 
my mind.”’ 

Something that might be termed a smile crossed 
the countenance of the Bodagh at this intima- 
tion. 

** God help you for a foolish child!’’ said he ; 
** you ’re a poor counsellor when left to defend your 
own cause.” 

‘She won’t defend it by a falsehood, at all 
events,’’ observed her trustworthy and affectionate 
brother. 

‘* No, she would n’t,” said the mother; “‘and I 
did her wrong a while ago, to say that she ’d 
schame anything about it.’ 

‘‘ And are you and Connor O’Donovan promised 
to aich other ?!”’ inquired the father again. 

‘ But it wasn’t J that proposed the promise,”’ 
returned Una. 

‘‘Oh, the desperate villain,’ exclaimed her 
father, “‘ to be guilty of such a thing! but you 
took the promise Una—you did—you did—I 
need n’t ask.”’ 

“No,” replied Una. 
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not give the promise.” 
‘*T mean,’’ she rejoined, “ that you need n’t 
ask.’’ 


‘Oh, faith, that alters the case extremely. Now, 
Una, this—all this promising that has past betune 
you and Connor O'Donovan, is mere folly. If you 
prove to be the good obadient girl that I hope you 
are, you ‘ll put him out of your head, and thin 
you can give back to one another whatever prom- 
lses you made.” 

This was succeeded by a silence of more than a 
minute. Una at length arose, and, with a com- 
posed energy of manner, that was evident by her 
sparkling eye and bloodless cheek, she approached 
her father, and calmly kneeling down, said slowly 
but firmly : 

‘“* Father, if nothing else can satisfy you, I will 
ive back my promise ; but then, futher, it will 
reak my heart, for I know—I feel—how I love 

him, and how I am loved by him.” 

**T’ll get you a better husband,’’ replied her 
father—*‘ far more wealthy and more respectable 
than he is.” 

**T''ll give back the promise,”’ said she ; ‘‘ but 
the man is not living, except Connor O’Donovan, 
that will ever call me wife. More wealthy! more 
respectable !—Oh, it was only himself I loved. 
Father, [’m on my knees before you, and before 
my mother. I have only one request to make—Oh, 
don’t break your daughter's heart !’’ 

** God direct us,” exclaimed her mother ; “ it ’s 
hard to know how to act. 
upon her, sure—”’ 

‘* Amen,”’ said her husband ; ‘‘ may God direct 
us to the best: I’m sure God knows,” he contin- 
ued, now much affected, ‘‘ that I would rather 
break my own heart than yours, Una. Get up, 
dear—rise. John, how would you advise us ?”’ 

** T don’t see what serious daution, after all,’ 
replied the son, ‘‘either you or my mother can 
have to Connor O’Donovan. He is every way 
worthy of her, if he is equal to his character ; and 
as for wealth, I have often heard it said that his 
father was a richer man than yourself.” 

‘* Afther all,’’ said the mother, “‘she might be 
very well wid him.” 

*T “ll tell you what I ‘ll do then,’’ said the Bo- 
dagh—*‘ let us see the ould man himself, and if he 
settles his son dacently in life, as he can do if he 
wishes, why, I won’t see the poor, foolish, innocent 
girl breaking her heart.”’ 

Una, who had sat with her face still averted, 
now ran to her father, and, throwing her arms 
about his neck, wept aloud, but said nothing. 

** Ay, ay,”’ said the latter, ‘‘ it ’s very fine now 
that you have everything your own way, you gir- 
sha ; but, sure, you’re all the daughter we have, 
achora, and it would be too bad not to let you have 
a little of your own opinion in the choice of a hus- 
band. Now go up stairs, or where you plase, till 
— what can be done with Fardorougha him- 
se we 

With smiling face and glistening eyes Una 

out of the room, scarcely sensible whether 
she walked, ran, or flew, while the others went to 
renew the discussion with Fardorougha. 

‘* Well,”’ said the miser, ‘* you found out, I sup- 

. that she can’t do widout him t”’ 

** Provided we consint to the marriage,’’ asked 
om ,Bodagh, ** how will you settle your son in 
ife ?” 

*“* Who would I settle in life if I would n’t set- 


If it would go so hard 
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**No!”’ reéchoed the father; “‘ then you did 


tle my only son !’’ replied the other; ‘* who else is 
there to get all I have?” 

‘‘That’s very true,’’ observed the Bodagh ; 
** but state plainly what you ‘ll do for him on his 
marriage.” 

‘* Do you consint to the marriage all of yees ?”’ 

‘¢ That ’s not the question,’”’ said the other. 

‘* Divil a word I'll answer till I know whither 
yees do or not,’’ said Fardorougha. ‘ Say at once 
that you consint, and thin I'll spake—I’ll say 
what I ’ll do.” 

The Bodagh looked inquiringly at his wife and 
son. The latter nodded affirmatively. ‘‘ We do 


consent,’’ he added. 

‘* That shows your own since,’’ said the old man. 
ws what fortune will you portion your colleen 
wid?” 

‘That depinds upon what you'll do for your 
son,”’ returned the h. 

*‘ And that depinds upon what you'll do for 
your daughter,’’ replied the —- old miser. 

** At this rate we ’re not likely to agree.” 

‘* Nothin ’s asier ; you have only to spake out ; 
besides it’s your business, bein’ the colleen’s 
father.” 

P - Try him, and name something fair,’ whispered 
ohn. 

“If I give her a farm of thirty acres of 
land, stocked and all, what will you do for Con- 
nor ?” 

‘* More than that, five times over; I ’ll give him 
all Ihave. An’ now when will we marry them? 
Throth it was best to make things clear,’’ added 
the knave, ‘“‘and undherstand one another at 
wanst. When will we marry them *’’ 

** Not till you say out openly and fairly the ex- 
act sum of money you “ll lay down on the nail— 
an’ that before ever a ring goes upon them.” 

‘* Give it up, acushla,” said the wife, ‘* you see 
there ’s no schrewin’ a promise out of him, let 
alone a penny.” 

‘¢ What ’ud yees have me do ?”’ said the old man, 
raising his voice. ‘‘ Won’t he have all I’m worth? 
Who else is to have it? Am I to make a beggar 
of myself to plase you? Can’t they live on your 
farm till I die, an’ thin it ’ll all come to them ?”’ 

*¢ An’ no thanks to you for that, Fardorougha,” 
said the Bodagh. ‘“ No, no; I'll never buy a pig 
in a poke. you won’t act ginerously by your 
son, go home, in the name of goodness, and let us 
hear no more about it.’’ 

‘‘ Why, why?” said the miser, “are yees mad 
to miss what I can lave him? If you knew how 
much it is, you’d — but, God help me! 
what am I sayin’? I’m poorer than anybody 


thinks. [I am—I am; an’ will starve among 

all, if God hasn’t sed it. Do you think I don’t 
love my son as well, an’ a thousand times better, 
than you do your daughter? God alone sees how 
my heart ’s in him—in my own Connor, that never 
= me @ sore heart—my brave, my beautiful 


! 

He paused, and the scalding tears here ran 
down his shrunk and furrowed cheeks, whilst he 
wrung his hands, started to his feet, and looked 
about him like a man encom by dangers that 
threatened instant destruction. 

“If love your son so well,’’ said John, 
mildly, ‘‘ why do you grudge to share your wealth 
with him? It is but natural and it is your duty.” 

‘‘ Natural! what ’s natural '—to give away—is 
it to love him you mane? It is, it ’s unnatural to 
give itaway. He ’s the bestson—the best—what 
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do you mane, I say !—let me alone—let me alone 
—lI could give him my blood, my blood—to sich a 
boy ; but, you want to kill me—you want to kill 
me, an’ thin you ‘ll get all; but he ‘Il cross you, 
never fear—my boy will save me—he ’s not tired 
o’ me—he ‘d give up fifty girls sooner than see a 
hair of his father’s head injured—so do Fj best, 
while I have Connor, I’m not afraid of yees. 
Thanks be to God that sent him !’’ he exclaimed, 
dropping suddenly on his knees—*‘ oh, thanks be 
to God that sent him to comfort an’ protect his 
father from the schames and villany of them that 
’ud bring him to starvation for their own ends!"’ 

‘¢Father,”’ said John, in a low tone, ‘ this 
struggle between avarice and natural affection is 
awful. See how his small gray eyes glare, and the 
froth rises white to his thin shrivelled lips. What 
is to be done ?”’ 

‘* Fardorougha,”’ said the Bodagh, “‘ it’s over ; 
don’t distress yourself—keep your money—there 
will be no match between our childhre.”’ 

‘‘ Why! why won’t there?’’? he screamed— 
‘why won’t there, say? Havent you enough 
for them until J die? Would you see your child 
breakin’ her heart? Bodagh, you have no nather 
in you—no bowels for your colleen dhas. But I'll 
spake for her—I ’ll argue wid you till this time to- 
morrow, or Ill make you show feelin’ to her—an’ 
if you don’t—if you don’t—”’ 

‘« Wid the help o’ God, the man ’s as mad as a 
March hare,”’ observed Mrs. O’Brien, “‘ and there ’s 
no use in losin’ breath wid him.’’ 

‘< If it ’s not insanity,’’ said John, ‘‘ I know not 
what it is.” 

‘‘Young man,” proceeded Fardorougha, who 
evidently paid no attention to what the mother and 
son said, being merely struck by the voice of the 
latter, ‘‘ young man, you ’re kind, you have sinse 
and feelin'—spake to your father—don’t let him 
destroy his child—don’t ax him to starve me, that 
never did him harm. He loves you—he loves you, 
for he can’t but love you—sure, I know how I love 
my own darlin’ boy. Oh, spake to him—here I go 
down on my two knees to you, to beg, as you hope 
to see God in heaven, that you ‘ll make him not 
break his hter’s heart! She ’s your own sis- 
ter—there ’s but the two of yees, an’ Oh, don’t 
desart her in this throuble—this heavy, heavy 
throuble !’’ 

“I won’t interfere farther in it,’’ replied the 
young man, who, however, felt disturbed and anx- 
lous in the extreme. 

‘‘ Mrs. O’Brien,”’ said he, turning imploringly, 
and with a wild, haggard look to the Bodagh’s 
wife, “‘ I’m turnin’ to you—you ’re her mother— 
Oh think, think’’— 

*‘T’ll think no more about it,’”’ she replied. 
‘6 You’re mad, an’ thank God, we know it. Of 
coorse it ‘ll run in the family, for which reasing 
my daughter ’ill never be joined to the son of a 
madman.” 

He then turned as a last resource to O’Brien 
himself. ‘‘ Bodagh, h, I say,” here his 
voice rose to a frightful pitch, ‘‘I enthrate, I 
order, 1 command you to listen to me! Marr 
them—don’t kill your daughter, an’ don’t, don’t, 
dare to kill my son. If you do [ll curse you till 
the marks of your feet will scorch the ground you 
tread on. Oh,’’ he exclaimed, his voice now sink- 
ing, and his reason awaking apparently from ex- 
haustion, ‘‘ what is come over met what am I 
sayin’ !—but it’s all for my son, my son.’’ He 
then rose, sat down, and for more than twenty 
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minutes wept like an infant, and sobbed and 
sighed as if his heart would break. 

A feeling very difficult to be described hushed 
his amazed auditory into silence ; they felt some- 
thing like pity towards the unfortunate old man, 
as well as respect for that affection which struggled 
with such moral heroism against the frightful vice 
that attempted to subdue this last surviving virtue 
in the breast of the miser. 

On his getting calm, they spoke to him kindly, 
but in firm and riendly terms communicated their 
ultimate determination, that, in consequence of his 
declining to make an adequate provision for his 
son, the marriage could by no means take place. 
He then got his hat, and attempted to reach the 
road which led to the little lawn, but so complete 
was his abstraction, and so exhausted his faculties, 
that it was not without John’s assistance he could 
reach the gate which lay before his eyes. He first 
turned out of the walk to the right, then crossed 
over to the left, and felt surprised that a wall op- 
posed him in each direction. 

** You are too much disturbed,’’ said John, ‘* to 
perceive the way, but I will show you.” 

“5 ey I thought it was at home I was,” 
he replied, ‘‘ bekase at my own house one must 
turn aither to the right or to the left, as, indeed, 
I’m in the custom of doin’.”’ 

Whilst Fardorougha was engaged upon this ill- 
managed mission, his wife, who felt that all human 
efforts at turning the heart of her husband from 
his wealth must fail, resolved to have recourse toa 
higher power. With this purpose in view, she put 
on her Sunday dress, and informed Connor that 
she was about to go for a short time from home. 

**T ll be back if I can,’’ she added, ‘ before 
ag father ; and, indeed, it’s as good not to let 

im know anything about it.”’ 

** About what, mother? for I know as little 
about it as he does.”’ 

“Why, my dear, I’m goin’ to get a couple o’ 
masses sed, for God to turn his heart from that 
cursed airaghid it’s fixed upon. Sure it houlds 
sich a hard grip of his poor sowl, that it ‘ll be the 
destruction of fim here an’ hereafther. It "ll kill 
him afore his time, an’ then I thrimble to think 
of his chance above.”’ 

** The object is a good one, sure enough, an’ it 
bein’ for a spiritual purpose the priest won't object 
to it.” 

** Why would he, dear, an‘ it for the good of 
his sowl? Sure, when Pat Lanigan was jealous, 
his wife got three masses sed for him ; and, wid 
the help o’ God, he was cured sound and clane.”’ 

Connor could not help smiling at this extraor- 
dinary cure for jealousy, nor at the simple piety of 
a heart, the strength of whose affection he knew so 
well. After her return she informed the son, that, 
in addition to the masses to be said against his 
father’s avarice, she had some notion of getting 
another said towards his marriage with Una. 

“I was goin’,’’ she proceeded, ‘‘ to slip it in 
along wid your father’s business, but I thought it . 
oa n’t be fair or honest to trick his reverence 


'y | that way upon the bare price of the two he is to 


say; for aldhough it ‘ud be killin’ two birds wid 
one stone, still it might n't bring about the match 
in regard o’ the roguery on my part.” 

* help you, mother,’’ said Connor laugh- 
ing; “‘ for I think you ’re one of the innocentest 
women that ever lived; but whisht!’? he added, 
** here ’s my father—God grant that he may bring 

? 


good news !” 
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When Fardorougha entered he was paler or 
rather sallower than usual; and, on his thin, 
uckered face, the lines that marked it were ex- 
ibited with a distinctness greater than ye 
His eyes appeared to have sunk back more deeply 
into his head ; his cheeks had fallen farther into 
his jaws ; his eyes were gleamy and disturbed ; and 
his whole appearance Tone e trouble and care 
and the traces of a strong and recent struggle 
within him. 

‘* Father,” said Connor, with a beating heart, 
** for Heaven’s sake, what news—what tidings? I 
trust in God it’s good.”’ 

** They have no bowels, Connor—they have no 
bowels, thim O’Briens.”’ 

‘¢ Then you did n’t succeed.”’ 

*« The father ’s as great a bodagh as him he was 
called after—they ’re a bad pack—an’ you must n’t 
think of any one belongin’ to them.” 

** But tell us, man dear,”’ said the wife, ‘‘ what 
passed—let us know it all.”’ 

** Why, they would do nothin’—they would n’t 
hear of it. I went on my knees to them—ay, to 
every one of them, barrin’ the colleen herself ; but 
*t was all no use—it ’s to be no match.” 

** And why, father, did you go on your knees to 
any of them,”’ said Connor; “I’m sorry you did 
that.”” 

**I did it on your account, Connor, an’ I’d do 
it agin on your account, poor boy.’’ 

‘* Well, well, it can’t be helped.”’ 

** But tell me, Fardorougha,”’ inquired Honor, 
“was any of the fault your own—what did you 
offer to do for Connor?” 

** Let me alone,’ said he, peevishly ; ‘* I won’t 
be crass-questioned about it. My heart ’s broke 
among you all—what did J offer to do for Connor? 
The match is knocked up, I tell you—and it must 
be knocked up. Connor’s young, an’ it ‘ll be 
time enough for him to marry this seven years to 
come.”’ 

As he said this, the fire of avarice blazed in his 
eyes, and he looked angrily at Honor, then at the 
son ; but, while contemplating the latter, his coun- 
tenance changed from anger to sorrow, and from 
sorrow to a mild and serene expression of affection. 

**Connor, avick,’’ said he, ‘‘ Connor, sure 
you ‘ll not blame me in this business? sure you 
won’t blame your poor, heart-broken father, let 
thim say what they will, sure you won’t, avilish ?”’ 

** Don’t fret on my account, father,’’ said the 
son; ‘“*why should [ blame yout God knows 
you ’re strivin’ to do what you would wish for 
me. 

**No, Honor, I knew he wouldn’t; no,’’ he 
shouted, leaping up, ‘‘ he would n’t make a saicre- 
fize o’ me! Connor, save me, save me,’”’ he 
shrieked, throwing his arms about his neck ; ‘* save 
me; my heart ’s breakin’—somethin’s tearin’ me 
different ways inside; I can ery, you see; I can 

, but 1’m still as hard as a stone; it’s terrible 
this I’m sufferin’—terrible all out for a weak ould 
man like me. Oh, Connor, avick, what ‘ill I do? 
Honor, achora, what ’ill become 0’ me—am n't I 
strugglin’, strugglin’ against it, whatever it is; 
don’t yees pity met Don’t ye avick machree, 
don’t ye, Honor? Oh don’t yees pity me?” 

“God pity you!’’ said the wife, bursting into 
tears; ‘* what will become of you! Pray to God, 
Fardorougha, pray to him. No one alive can 
change your heart but God. I wint to the priest 
to-day, to get two masses said to turn your heart 
from that cursed money. I didn’t intind to till 
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you, but I do, bekase it ’s 
above all times, an’ to bac 
you can.” 

“Tt ’s the best advice, father, you could get,” 
said the son, as he helped the trembling old man 
to his seat. 

** An’ who bid you thin to go to lavish money that 
way *’’ said he, turning snappishly to Honor, and 
relapsing again into the peevish spirit of avarice ; 
“Saver o’ Heaven, but you ’ll kill me, woman, 
afore you have done widme! How can [I stand it, 
to have my hard-earned——an’ for what? to turn 
my heart from money! I don’t want to be turned 
from it—I don’t wish it! Money!—I have no 
money—nothin’—nothin’—an’ if there ’s not bet- 
ther decreed for me, I ’ll be starved yet—an’ is it 
any wondher to be robbin’ me the way you ’re 

join’ !” 

His wife clasped her hands and looked up 
towards heaven in silence, and Connor, shaking 
his head despairingly, passed out to join Fla 
at his labor, with aon he had not spoken that 
day. Briefly, and with a heavy heart, he commu- 
nicated to him the unsuccessful issue of his father’s 
interference, and asked his opinion as to how he 
should conduct himself under circumstances s0 
disastrous to his happiness and prospects. Bartle 
advised him to seek another interview with Una, 
and, for that purpose, offered, as before, to ascertain, 
in the course of that evening, at what time and 
place she would see him. This suggestion, in it- 
self so natural, was adopted, and as Connor felt, 
with peculiar acuteness, the pain of the situation 
in which he was placed, he manifested little ten- 
dency to conversation, and the evening consequently 
passed heavily and in silence. 

Dusk, however, arrived, and Bartle prepared 
himself to execute the somewhat difficult commis- 
sion he had so obligingly undertaken. He ap- 
peared, however, to have caught a portion of Con- 
nor’s despondency, for, when about to set out, he 
said ‘‘ that he felt his spirits sunk and melan- 
choly ; just,” he added, ‘‘ as if some misfortune, 
Connor, was afore aither or both of us; for my 
part I’d stake my life that things will go ashau- 

hran one way or other, an’ that you ’ll never call 
na O’Brien your wife.”’ 

‘« Bartle,” replied the other, ‘‘ I only want you 
to do my message, an’ not be prophesyin’ ill— 
news comes too soon, without your tellin’ us of it 
aforehand. God knows, Bartle dear, I ’m distressed 
enough as it is, and want my spirits to be kept up 
rather than put down.”’ 

‘*No, Connor, but you want somethin’ to divart 
your mind off this business altogether, for a while ; 
an’ upon my saunies it u’d be a charity for some 
friend ¢ to give you a fresh piece of fun to think of 
—so keep up your heart, how do you know but I 
may do that much for you myself? But I want 
you to lend me the loan of a pair of shoes ; divil a 
tatther of these will be together soon, barrin’ I 
get them mended in time ; you can’t begrudge 
that, any how, an’ me wearin’ them on your own 
business.”” 

‘* Nonsense, man—to be sure I will; stop an’ 
I'll bring them out to you in half a shake.” 

He accordingly gy a pair of shoes, nearly 
new, and told Bartle that if he had no objection to 


es duty to pray now, 
the priest as well as 


accept of them as a present, he might consider 
them as his own. 

This conversation took place in. Fardorougha’s 
barn, where Flanagan always slept, and kept his 
| small deal trunk. 
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He paused a moment when this good-natured 
offer was made to him; but as it was dark no par- 
ticular expression could be discovered on his coun- 
tenance. 

‘“No!’’ said he vehemently; ‘‘ may I go to 
perdition if I ought !—Connor—Connor O’Donovan 
—you ‘d turn the div re 

“‘ Hut, Bartle, don’t be angry—whin I offered 
them, I did n’t mane to give you the slightest of- 
fence ; it’s enough for you to tell me you won't 
have them without gettin’ into a passion.” 

‘Have what? what are you spakin’ about ?”’ 

‘* Why—about the shoes ; what else ?”’ 

“ Yes, faith, sure enough—well, ay, the shoes ! 
—don’t think of it, Connor—I’m hasty; too 
much so, indeed, an’ that’s my fault. Pim like 
all good-natured people in that respect ; however, 
I ’ll borry them for a day or two, till I get my own 
patched up some way. But, death alive, why did 
you get at this season o’ the year three rows of 
sparables in the soles o’ them !”’ 

“ Bekase they last longer, of coorse ; and now, 
Bartle, be off, and don’t let the grass grow under 
your feet till 1 see you again.” 

Connor's patience, or rather his impatience, that 
night was severely taxed. Hour after hour elapsed, 
and yet Bartle did not return. At length he went 
to his father’s sleeping-room, and informed him of 
the message he had sent through Flanagan to 
Una 





‘*T will sleep in the barn to-night, father,”’ he 
added ; ‘‘ an’ never fear, let us talk as we may, 
but we ‘ll be up early enough in the morning, 

lase God. I couldn't sleep, or go to sleep, till I 

ear what news he brings back to us; so do you 
rise and secure the door, an’ I *Il make my shake- 
down wid Bartle for this night.’’ 

The father, who never refused him anything 
un-pecuniary, (if we may be allowed the word,) 
did as the son requested him, and again went to 
bed, unconscious of the thundercloud which was 
so soon to burst upon them both. 

Bartle, however, at length returned, and Connor 
had the satisfaction of hearing that his faithful Una 
would meet him the next night, if possible, at the 
hour of twelve o’clock, in her father’s haggard. 
Her parents, it appeared, had laid an injunction 
upon her never to see him again ; she was watched 
too, and, unless when the household were asleep, 
she found it altogether impracticable to effect any 
appointment whatsoever with her lover. She 
could not even promise with certainty to meet him 
on that night, but she desired him to come, and if 
she failed to be punctual, not to leave the place of 
appointment for an hour. After that, if she ap- 
peared not, then he was to wait no longer. Such 
was the purport of the message which Flanagan 
delivered him. 

Flanagan was the first up the next morning, for 
the purpose of keeping an appointment which he 
had with Biddy Neil, whom we have already in- 
troduced to the reader. On being taxed with 
meanness by this weak but honest creature, for 
having sought service with the man who had ru- 
ined his family, he promised to acquaint her with 
the true motive which had induced him to enter 
into Fardorougha’s employment. Their conver- 
sation on this point, however, was merely a love 
scene, in which Bartle satisfied the credulous 
girl, that to an attachment for herself of some 
months’ standing, might be ascribed his humili- 
ation in becoming a servant to the oppressor and 
destroyer of his house. He then passed from 
themselves and their prospects to Connor and Una 
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O’Brien, with whose attachment for each other, 
as the reader knows, he was first made acquainted 
by his fellow-servant. 

‘* It’s terrible, Biddy,”’ said he, ‘‘ to think of 
the black and revengeful heart that Connor bears 
to Bodagh Buie and his family, merely bekase they 
refuse to let him marry Una. I’m afeared, Biddy 
darlin’, that there Il be dark work about it on 
Connor’s side; an’ if you hear of anything bad 
happenin’ to the Bodagh, you “ll know where it 
comes from.”’ 

‘I don’t b’lieve it, Bartle, nor I won’t b’lieve 
it—not, any way, till I hear that it happens. But 
what is it he intinds to do to them?” 

‘**That’s more than I know myself,’’ replied 
Bartle ; ‘‘T axed as much, an’ he said till it was 
done nobody would be the wiser.’’ 

“‘That ’s quare,” said the girl, “for a better 
heart than Connor has, the Saver o’ the world 
never made.” 

** You think so, agra, but wait; do you watch 
and you ‘ll find that he don’t come in to-night. i 
know nothin’ myself of what he’s about, for he’s 
as close as his father’s purse, an’ as deep as a 
draw-well, ay, an’ as fair-faced as a divil when he 
wants to tempt a priest ; but this I know, that he 
has black business on his hands, whatever it is. 
Be the crass, I thrimble to think of it !’’ 

Flanagan then got tender, and, after pressing his 
suit with all the eloquence he was master of, they 
separated, he to his labor in the fields, and she to 
her domestic employment, and the unusual task of 
watching the motions of her master’s son. 

Flanagan, in the course of the day, suggested to 
Connor the convenience of sleeping that night also 
in the barn. The time of meeting, he said, was 
too late, and his father’s family, who were early 
in their hours both night and morning, would be 
asleep even before they set out. He also added, 
that lest any of the O’Briens or their retainers 
should surprise him and Una, he had made up his 
mind to accompany him, and act as a vidette during 
their interview. 

Connor felt this devotion of Bartle to his dearest 
interests, as every grateful and generous heart 
would, 

‘* Bartle,’’ said he, ‘‘ when we are married, if 
it’s ever in my power to make you | in life, 
may I never prosper if I don’t do it! At all evints, 
in some way [ ‘Il reward you.”’ 

‘* If you ’re ever able, Connor, I ’ll have no ob- 
jection to be behouldin’ to you ; that is, if you ’re 
ever able, as you say.”’ 

‘ And if there ’s a just God in heaven, Bartle, 
who sees my heart, however things may go against 
me for a time, I say I will be able to sarve you, or 
any other friend that desarves it. But about sleep- 
in’ in to-night—of coorse I would n’t be knockin’ 
up my father, and disturbin’ m pe mother for 
no rason ; 80, of coorse, as I wil, ll sleep in the 
barn ; it makes no difference one way or other.” 

‘* Connor,’’ said Flanagan, in much solemnity, 
** if Bodagh Buie’s wise, he ’ll marry you and his 
daughter as fast as he can.”’ 

‘* An’ why, Bartle ?”’ 

‘* Why, for rasons you know nothin’ about. Of 
late he ’s got very much out o’ favor, in regard of 
not comin’ in to what people wish.” 

“ — lainer. Bartle ; I ’m in the dark now.”’ 

‘* There ’s work goin’ on in the counthry, that 
you and every one like you ought to be up to; but 
you know nothin’, as I said, about it. Now Bo- 
dagh Buie, as far as I hear—for I ’m in the dark 
myself nearly as much as you—Bodagh Buie 
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houlds out against them ; an’ not only that, I ’m 
tould, but gives them hard words, an’ sets them 
at defiance.” 

‘* But what has all this todo with me marrying 
his daughter ?”’ 

“‘Why, he wants some one badly to stand his 
friend wid them ; an’ if you were married to her, 
you should on his account become one o’ thim ; 
hegad, as it is, you ought, for to tell you the truth 
there ’s talk—strong talk too—about payin’ him a 
nightly visit that may n’t sarve him.” 

“ Then, Bartle, you’re consarned in this busi- 
ness.”’ 

** No, faith, not yet; but I suppose I must, if I 
wish to be safe in the counthry; an’ so must you 
too, for the same rason.’’ 

* And, if not up, how do you know so much 
about it?” 

‘¢ From one o’ themselves, that wishes the Bo- 
dagh well; ay, an’ let me tell you, he’s a marked 
man, an’ the night was appointed to visit him ; 
still it was put back to thry if he could be man- 
aged, but he could n’t; an’ all I know about it is 
that the time to remimber him is settled, an’ he ’s 
to get it, an’, along wid other things, he ‘ll be ped 
for turnin’ off—however, I can’t say any more 
about that.” 

‘* How long is it since you knew this ?”” 

** Not long—only since last night, or you ’d a got 
it before this. The best way, I think, to put him 
on his guard ’ud be to send Lim a scrape of a line 
wid no name to it.”’ 

‘* Bartle,’ replied Connor, “‘ I’m as much be- 
houlden to you for this, as if it had been myself 
or my father that was marked. God knows you 
have a good heart, an’ if you don’t sleep sound, 
I’m at a loss to know who ought.” 

** Ma choirp an’ diouol, but it’s hard to tell who 
has a good heart, Connor ; Id never say any one 
has till I ’d seen them well thried.”’ 

At length the hour for setting out arrived, and 
both, armed with good oaken cudgels, proceeded 
to Bodagh Buie’s haggard, whither they arrived 
a little before the appointed hour. An utter still- 
ness prevailed asl the place—not a dog barked 
—not a breeze blew, nor did a leaf move on its 
stem, so calm and warm was the night. Neither 
moon nor stars shone in the firmament, and the 
darkness seemed kindly to thow its dusky mantle 
over this sweet and stolen interview of our young 
lovers. As yet, however, Una had not come, nor 
could Connor, on surveying the large massy farm- 
house of the Bodagh, perceive any appearance of 
light, or hear a single sound, however faint, to 
break the stillness in which it slept. Bartle, im- 
mediately after their arrival in the haggard, separ- 
ated from his companion, in order, he said, to give 
notice of interruption, should Una be either watched 
or followed. 

‘« Besides, you know,” he added, ‘‘ sweethearts 
like nobody to be present but themselves, when 
they do be spakin’ soft to one another. So I'll 
just keep dodgin’ about, from place to place, wid 
my eye an’ ear both open, an’ if any intherloper 
comes I ‘ll give yees the hard word.”’ 

Heavily and lazily creep those moments durin 
which an impatient lover awaits the approach of 
his mistress ; and woe betide the wooer of impet- 
uous temperament who is doomed, like our hero, 
to watch a whole hour and a half in vain. Many 
a theory did his fancy body forth, and many a 
conjecture did he form, as to the probable cause of 
her absence. Was it possible that they watched 
her even in the dead hour of night! Perhaps the 
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grief she felt at her father’s refusal to sanction the 
match had one on indisposition ; and—oh, 
harrowing thought !—perhaps they had succeeded 
in prevailing upon her to renounce him and his 
hopes forever. But no; their affection was too 
pure and steadfast to admit of a supposition so 
utterly unreasonable. What, then, could have 
prevented her from keeping an appointment so 
essential to their future prospects, and to the oper- 
ations necessary for them to pursue? Some plan of 
intercourse—some settled mode of communication 
must be concerted between them ; a fact as well 
known to herself as to him. 

“ Well, well,” thought he, “ whatever’s the 
reason of her not coming, I ’m sure the fault is not 
hers; as it is, there ’s no use in waitin’ this night 
any longer.”’ 

agan, it appeared, was of the same opinion, 
for in a minute or two he made his appearance, 
and urged their return home. It was clear, he 
said, that no interview could take place that night, 
and the sooner they reached the Son and got to 
bed the better. 

‘« Folly me,”’ he added ; ‘‘ we can through 
the yard, cross the road before the hall-door, and 
get over the stile, by the near way through the 

Ids that’s behind the orchard.”’ 

Connor, who was by no means so well acquainted 
with the path as his companion, followed him in 
the way pointed out, and in a few minutes they 
found themselves walking at a brisk pace in a 
direction that led homewards by a shorter cut. 
Connor’s mind was too much depressed for conver- 
sation, and both were proceeding in silence, when 
Flanagan started in alarm, and pointed out the 
figure of some one walking directly towards them. 
In less than a minute the person, whoever he 
~— be, had come within speaking distance, and, 
as he shouted out ‘*‘ Whocomes there?” Fl 
bolted across the ditch along which they had been 
going, and disappeared. 

‘A friend,” returned Connor in reply to the 
question. 

The other man advanced, and, with a look of 
deep scrutiny, peered into his face. ‘‘ A friend,”’ 
he exclaimed; ‘“ faith, it’s a quare hour for a 
friend to be out. Who are you,eh! Is this Con- 
nor O’Donovan ?”’ 

**Tt is; but you have the advantage of me.”’ 

‘If your father was here he would know Phil 
Curtis, any way.”’ 

**T ought to ’a known the voice myself,”’ said 
Connor ; ‘‘ Phil, how are you? an’ what ’s bring- 
in’ yourself out at this hour ?”’ 

‘© Why, I want to buy a couple o’ milk cows in 
the fair o’ Kilturbit, an’ I’m goin’ to catch 
horse, an’ make ready. It’s a stiff ride from this, 
an’ by the time I ’m there it ’ill be late enough for 
business, I’m thinkin’. There was some one wid 
you ; who was it?” 

‘* Come, come,”’ said Connor good-humoredly, 
‘¢he was out coortin’, and doesn’t wish to 
known ; and Phil, as you had the luck to meet me, 
I beg you, for Heaven’s sake, not to breathe that 
you seen me near Bodagh Buie’s to-night ; I have 
various reasons for it.”’ 

«It’s no secret to me as it is,” replied Curtis ; 
‘*half the parish knows it; so make your mind 
asy on that hexd. Good night, Connor! I wish 
you success, any how; you il be a happy man if 
you get her ; although, from what I hear has “4 

f 


pened, you have a bad chance, except herse 
stands to you.” . , 


The truth was, that Fardorougha’s visit to the 
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Bodagh, thanks to the high tones of his own shrill 
voice, had drawn female curiosity, already sus- 
picious of the circumstances, to the key-hole of 
the parlor-door, where the issue and object of the 
conference soon became known. In a short time 
it had gone among the servants, and from them 
was transmitted, in the course of that and the fol- 
lowing day, to the tenants and day-laborers ; who 
contrived to multiply it with such effect, that, as 
Curtis said, it was indeed no secret to the greater 
part of the parish. 

age soon rejoined Connor, who, on taxing 

him with his flight, was informed, with an appear- 
ance of much regret, that a debt of old standing 
due to Curtis had occasioned it. 
‘¢ And upon my saunies, Connor, I ’d rather any 
time go up to my neck in wather than meet a man 
that I owe money to, whin I can’t pay him. I 
knew Phil very well, even before he spoke, and 
that was what made me cut an’ run.”’ 

‘¢ What!” said Connor, looking towards the 
east, ‘‘ can it be day-light so soon *” 

“* Begad, it surely cannot,” replied his compan- 
ion. ‘* Holy mother above, what is this ?”’ 

Both involuntarily stood to contemplate the 
strange phenomenon which presented itself to their 
observation ; and, as it was certainly both novel 
and startling in its appearance, we shall pause a 
little to describe it more minutely. 

The night, as we have already said, was remark- 
ably dark, and warm to an unusual degree. To 
the astonishment, however, of our two travellers, a 
gleam of light, extremely faint, and somewhat 
resembling that which precedes the rising of a 
summer sun, broke upon their path, and passed on 
in undulating sweeps for a considerable space be- 
fore them. Connor had scarcely time to utter the 
exclamation just alluded to, and Flanagan to reply 
to him, when the light around them shot farther 
into the distance, and deepened from its first pale 
hue into a rich and gorgeous purple. Its eflect, 
however, was limited within a circle of about a 
mile, for they could observe that it got faint grad- 
ually from the centre to the extreme verge, where 
it melted into utter darkness. 

“They must mean something extraordinary,’’ 
said Connor ; ‘‘ whatever it is, it appears to be be- 
hind the hill that divides us from Bodagh Buie’s 
house. Blessed earth! it looks as if the sky was 
on fire !”’ 

The sky, indeed, presented a fearful but sublime 
spectacle. One spot appeared to glow with the 


red-white heat of a furnace, and to form the centre | 


of a fiery cupola, from which the flame was flung 
in redder and grosser masses, that darkened away 
into wild and dusky indistinctness, in a manner 
that corresponded with the same light, as it 
danced in red and frightful mirth upon the earth. 
As they looked, the cause of this awful phenome- 
non soon became visible. From behind the hill 
was seen a thick shower of burning particles rush- 
ing up into the mid air, and presently the broad 
point of a huge pyramid of fire, wavering in ter- 
rible and capricious power, seemed to disport itself 
far up in the very depths of the glowing sky. On 
looking again upon the earth they perceived that 
this terrible circle was extending itself over a 
wider circumference of country, marking eve 
prominent object around them with a dark blood- 
red tinge, and throwing those that were more re- 
mote into a visionary but appallin relief. 

‘© Dhar Chriestha,” ex cook Flanagan, ‘I 
have it; thim I spoke about has paid Bodagh Buie 
the visit they promised him.’’ 
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‘¢ Come round the hip o’ the hill,” said Connor, 
*‘ till we see where it really is; but Ill tell you 
what, Bartle, if you be right, woe betide you ! all 
the water in Europe would n’t wash you free in my 
mind, of being connected in this same Ribbon . 
business that ’s spreading through the country. 
As sure as that sky—that fearful sky ’s above us, 

ou must prove to me an’ others how you came to 
aw that this hellish business was to take place. 
God of heaven! let us run—surely it could n’t be 
the dwelling-house !”’ 

His s ~ was so great that Bartle could find 
neither breath nor leisure to make any reply. 

*¢ Thank God!’ he exclaimed ; ‘‘ oh, thank God 
it ’s not the house, and their lives are safe! but, 
blessed Father, there ’s the man’s whole haggard 
in flames !’’ 

‘Oh, the netarnal villains!’’ was the simple 
exclamation of Flanagan. 

*‘ Bartle,’’ said his companion, ‘‘ you heard what 
I said this minute ?”’ 

Their eyes met as he spoke, and for the first 
time O’Donovan was struck by the pallid malignity 
of his features. The servant gazed steadily upon 
him, his lips slightly but firmly drawn back, and 
his eye, in which was neither sympathy nor alarm, 
— with the spirit of a cool and devilish tri- 
umph. 

onnor’s blazed at the bare idea of his villany, 
and, in a fit of manly and indignant , he 
seized Flanagan and hurled him headlong to the 





earth at his feet. ‘‘ You have hell in aed face, 
you villain!’’ he exclaimed; “and if I thought 
that—if I did—I’d drag you down like a dog, an’ 
| pitch you head-foremost into the flames !”’ 
| Bartle rose, and, in a voice wonderfully calm, 
| simply observed, ‘‘ God knows, Connor, if I know 
| either your heart or mine, you ‘Il be sorry for this 
|treatment you’ve given me for no rason. You 
| know yourself that, as soon as I heard anything 
| of the ill-will aginst the Bodagh, I tould it to you, 
in ordher—mark that—in cuter that you might 
let him know it the best way you thought proper ; 
an’ for that you ’ve knocked me down !”’ 

“Why, I believe you may be right, Bartle— 
there ’s truth in that—but I can’t forgive you the 
look you gave me.”” 

“ That red light was in my face, maybe; I’m 
sure if that was n’t it, I can’t tell—I was myself 
wondherin’ at your own looks, the same way ; but 
then it was that quare light that was in your face.°* 

‘* Well, well, maybe I ’m wrong—I hope I am. 
Do you think we could be of any use there ?”’ 

‘* Of use! an’ how would we account for bein’ 
there at all, Connor? how would you do it, at an 
rate, widout maybe bringin’ the girl into blame?” 

* You ’re right agin, Bartle; I’m not half so 
cool as you are ; our best plan is to go home——”* 

‘¢ And go to bed; it is; an’ the sooner we’re 
there the Teter ; sowl, Connor, you gev me a 
murdherin’ crash.’’ 

“Think no more of it—think no more of it— 
I’m not often hasty, so you must overlook it.”” 

It was, however, with an anxious and distressed 
heart that Connor O’Donovan reached his father’s 


barn, where, in the same bed with Flan: , he 
enjoyed, towards morning, a brief and broken 


slumber that brought back to his fancy images of 
blood and fire, all so confusedly mingled with Una, 
himself, and their parents, that the voice of his 
father, calling upon them to rise, came to him as 
a welcome and manifest relief. 

At the time laid in this story, neither burni 





nor murders were so familiar nor patriotic, as 
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fancied necessity for working out political purposes 
has recently made them. Such atrocities, in these 
bad and unreformed days, were certainly looked 
upon as criminal, rather than meritorious, how- 
ever unpatriotic it may have been to form so erro- 
neous an estimate of human villany. The conse- 
er of all this was, that the destruction of 

agh Buie’s property created a sensation in the 
county, of which, familiarized as we are to such 
crimes, we can entertain but a very faint notion. 
In three days a reward of five hundred pounds, 
exclusive of two hundred from government, was 
offered for such information as might bring the 
incendiary, or incendiaries, to justice. The Bodagh 
and his family were stunned as much with amaze- 
ment at the occurrence of a calamity so incompre- 
hensible to them, as with the loss they had sus- 
tained, for that indeed was heavy. The man was 
extremely popular, and by many acts of kindness 
had won the attachment and good-will of all who 
knew him, either personally or by character. How 
then account for an act so wanton and vindictive ? 
They could not understand it; it was not only a 
crime, but a crime connected with some mysterious 
motive, beyond their power to detect. 

But of all who became acquainted with the out- 
rage, not one sympathized more sincerely and 
deeply with O’Brien’s family than did Connor 
O’Donovan ; although, of course, that sympathy 
- was unknown to those for whom it was felt. The 
fact was, that his own happiness became, in some 
degree, involved in their calamity ; and, as he came 
in to breakfast on the fourth morning of its occur- 
rence, he could not help observing as much to his 
mother. His suspicions of Flanagan, as to pos- 
sessing some clue to the melancholy business, were 
by no means removed, On the contrary, he felt 
that he ought to have him brought before the bench 
of magistrates who were conducting the investiga- 
tion from day to day, and, with this determina- 
tion, he himself resolved to state fully and candidly 
to the bench, all the hints which had transpired 
from Flanagan respecting the denunciations said to 
be held out against O’Brien, and the causes assigned 
for them. Breakfast was now ready, and ar. 
dorougha himself entered, uttering petulant charges 
of neglect and idleness against his servant. 

** He-desarves no bre t,’? said he; ‘‘nota 
morsel; it ’s robbing me by his idleness and 
schaming he is. What is he doin’, Connor? or 
what has become of himt He’s not in the field 
nor about the place.’’ 

Connor paused, 

‘¢ Why, now that I think of it, I didn’t see him 
to-day,”’ he replied ; ‘* I thought he was mendin’ 
the slap at the Three-Acres. I'll thry if he ’s in 
the barn.” 

And he went accordingly to find him. “I’m 
afraid, father,’’ said he, on his return, ‘ that Bar- 
tle ‘s a bad boy, an’ a dangerous one ; he’s not in 
the barn, an’ it appears, from the bed, that he 
did n’t sleep there last night. The thruth is, he’s 

ne ; at laste he has brought all his clothes, his 

x, an’ everything with him ; an’ what ’s more, 
I suspect the reason of it ; he thinks he has let out 
too much to me ; an’ dhar ma chorp, it ’ill go hard 
but I ’ll make him let out more.”’ 

The servant-maid, Biddy, now entered and in- 
formed them that four men, evidently strangers, 
were approaching the house from the rear, and 
ere she could add anything further on the subject, 
two of them walked in, and, seizing Connor, in- 
formed him that he was their prisoner. 
~ Your prisoner !’’ exclaimed his mother, getting 
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7 ; ‘why, what could our poor boy do to make 
im your prisoner? He never did hurt or harm to 
the child unborn.” 

Fardorougha’s keen gray eye rested sharply upon 
them for a moment; it then turned to Honor, 
afterwards to Connor, and again gleamed bitterly 
at the intruders—‘‘ What is this?’’ said he, start- 
ing up ; “‘ what is this? you don’t mane to rob us?” 

“1 think,”’ said the son, ‘* you must be undher 
a mistake ; you surely can have no business with 
me. It’s very likely you want some one else.”’ 

‘* What is your name?’’ inquired he who ap . 
peared to be the principal of them. 

‘* My name is Connor O’Donovan ; an’ I know 
no reason why I should deny it.” 

‘Then you are the very man we come for,” said 
the querist, ‘‘ so you had better prepare to accom- 
pany us; in the mean time you must excuse us if 
we search yourroom. This is unpleasant, I grant, 
oe we have no discretion, and must perform our 

uty.” 

2 What do you want in this room?’’ said Far- 
dorougha ; “it ’s robbery you ’re on for—it ’s rob- 
bery you ’re on for—in open day-light, too; but 
you ’re late ; I lodged the last penny yesterday ; 
that ’s one comfort ; you ’re late—you ‘re late.”’ 

‘* What did my boy do?”’ exclaimed the affrighted 
mother ; ‘* what did he do that you come to drag 
him away from us ?”’ 

This question she a to the other constable, the 
first having entered her son’s bed-room. 

**T am afraid, ma’am, you ’Il know it too soon,”’ 
replied the man ; “ it ’s a heavy charge, if it proves 
to be true.”’ 

As he spoke, his companion reéntered the apart- 
ment, with Connor’s Sunday coat in his hand, 
from the pocket of which he drew a steel and tin- 
der-box. 

*“*1’m sorry for this,” he observed ; ‘it corrob- 
orates what has been sworn against you by your 
accomplice, and here, I fear, comes additional 

roof,”” 

At the same moment the other two made their 
a, one of them holding in his hand the 
shoes which Connor had lent to Flanagan, and 
which he wore on the night of the conflagration. 

On seeing this, and comparing the two circum- 
stances together, a fearful light broke on the 
unfortunate young man, who had already felt con- 
scious of the snare into which he had fallen. 
With an air of sorrow and manly resignation he 
thus addressed his parents :— 

*¢ Don’t be alarmed ; I see that there is an at- 
tempt made to swear away my life ; but, whatever 
happens, you both know that I am innocent of 
doin’ an injury to any one. If I die, I would 
rather die innocent than live as guilty as he will 
that must have my blood to answer for.”’ 

His mother, on hearing this, ran to him, and 
with her arms about his neck, exclaimed, 

‘‘ Die! die ! Connor darlin’-—my brave boy—m 
only son—why do you talk about death? What is 
it for? what is it about? Oh, for the love of God, 
tell us what did our boy do?”’ 

‘‘ He is charged by Bartle Flanagan,”’ replied 
one of the constables, ‘‘ with burnin h 
Buies O’Brien’s haggard, because he refused him 
his daughter. He must now come with us to 
jail.” :, 

‘“T see the whole plot,” said Connor, “‘ and a 
deep one it is; the in wil) do his worst; still 
I can’t but have dependence upon justice and my 
own innocence. can’t but have dependence 


‘upon God, who knows my heart.’’ 
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. Fruits and Farinacea the Proper Food of Man, 
gc. By Joun Suirn. 1849. 
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pression of Drunkenness. 1851-2. 

7. The Vegetarian Messenger. 1851-2. 


Tnere is no lack of signs of the times in these 
days. There are signs ethical and religious, signs 
ecclesiastical and theological, signs political and 
cosmopolitan, signs literary and zsthetical, signs 
scientific and industrial, signs social and humane. 
In fact, it must be freely confessed, even by that hun- 
dred-eyed Argus of the day, the editorial We, that 
no mortal capacity of vision could possibly take in 
all the signs of the times, that is to say, with any 
hope of reading them aright. Even Humboldt, 
whose eyes have seen and whose hands have 
handled such multitudes of things on many seas 
and in many lands, professes that he is not pos- 
sessed of a subjective understanding, and has 
therefore nothing to offer concerning religious 
ideas, although ready with his vote in almost 
every scientific question yet under discussion ; so 
that the multifariously accomplished baron could 
make little but blur and confusion out of the si 
theological, now climbing nearer and nearer the 
zenith, with all his intellectual optics. Our 

atest men are not men after all; they are only 
its of men. The widest and clearest spirit is but 
a fragment of the all-secing intellectual sphere. 
Man is the only true Argus, the only hundred- 
handed Briareus, able to stretch his cunning 
hands, and lift his understanding eyes in all direc- 
tions; but man will neither edit our reviews nor 
write our books for many a century to come, for 
his fall dashed him into as many fractions of him- 
self as he has eyes and hands; and we must just 
content ourselves with such broken reports and 
partial interpretations of the numerous signs afore- 
said, as can be had at the hands of the common 
men and women of the press, always reserving the 
right of private judgment. 

** And women’’—for, though the editorial pro- 
noun, which made somewhat too boastful an a 
pearance near the beginning of the last paragraph, 
turns out to be neither of Rhea’s gigantic sons, it 
is at least somewhat of a Vertumnus in its way, 
and changes its sex as easily as a chameleon 
changes his color. To tell the truth, we are 
everything My turns and nothing long. The great 
advantage of this unceasing metamorphosis is to 
be found in the circumstance that, in this way, 
we manage to get a peep at almost everything. 
Thanks to our tean nature, we find ourselves 
possessed of a reversionary interest in every legacy 
of the passing age. Hardly anything e 8 US; 
we have so many shapes, so many points of view, 
so many talents, so many professions, so many pri- 
vate advantages, 80 many eyes open in succession, 
and so many divided hands to write! We have 
never done going to and fro upon the earth, seek- 
ing whom we may review; and we have of late 
years come upon a new and out-of-the-way sign of 
the times we live in. It is a very little way 
above the horizon, being no bigger than a man’s 
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hand ; few gazers have yet noticed it, while fewer 
have given it the least attention, and none have 
assigned it a place among the new lights. The 
sign we mean is Vegetarianism. 

It is curious to notice how a quaint inquiry will 
come again and again upon one in the course of life, 
and ask one’s passing attention, if not demand one’s 
more serious consideration. Vegetarianism must 
have come and gone among those small recurring 
topics in the experience of many. At school one 
reads of Cyrus, reared on bread and cresses; at 
church and at home of Daniel, fed on pulse; and 
of both as nothing less than heroes in manly 
beauty, as well as in valor and wisdom. It is not 
unlikely, indeed, that thrifty mothers were not 
slow to insist on the fact that Belteshazzar, Sha- 
drach, Meshach and Abednego were both bonnier 
and better than the rest of the Hebrew striplings, 
who ate the king’s portions, and drank the king’s 
wines. Once fairly out of leading-strings, and in 
quest of knowledge on our own account, whether 
inside or outside of a college, which of us was long 
in discovering that the Essenes among the Jews, 
and the Pythagoreans among the Greeks, were 
vegetarians on system; to say nothing of the 
i mystagogues of very ancient times, from 
whom both of these comparatively recent schools 
are thought to have taken their cue, more or less 
directly ; and to say still less of the old Brahmins, 
whose descendants were understood to be thriving 
on vegetable fare at the date of the last monthly 
mail? Which of us was not arrested, in the mid 
career of ‘ fast and furious’’ youth, by the perusal 
of _ Shelley’s pleading for the vegetarian diet ; 
and introduced, in a state not very far from con- 
version, to the mild acquaintance of Dr. Lambe 
and Mr. Newton, the apologetic twins for a return 
to Nature, consisting of distilled water for drink, 
diet-loaves for dinner, and other paradisiac diet 
au naturel? For our own parts, we actually 
the thing a trial for two or three months in foo 
poetic days. With the help of milk and butter, 
coffee and tobacco, we showed ourselves to be at 
once the disciples and the continuators of Pythag- 
oras and all the sages, in so far as total abstinence 
from flesh and blood could make us so, for that ex- 
tensive space of time; being, however, free to 
confess that, though undergoing his rations, we 
did not understand the numerical ratios of that par- 
ticular master in | peery say any better then 
now. The diet did not help us to the doctrine. 

In the mean time, the poet and his gentle 
friends have left a seed behind them, it appears ; 
and vegetarianism claims the possession of a dis- 
tinct existence as a physiological heresy, and con- 
sequent project of reform, among the militant 
ideas and practices of the present century. Apos- 
tlé Greaves, as his disciples sometimes called him, 
was preaching it in certain literary circles some 
years ago, as a sort of potato-gospel for the salva- 
tion of a degenerate race ; and Henry Sutton, a 
young poet of some little mark, is the apostle’s 
apostle to this day. There is also an extant reli- 
gious sect, with whom a vegetable diet is a condi- 
tion of church-fellowship ; and they call themselves 
Bible-Christians, in order to illustrate the practice 
of Bible-humility, as well as to unchurch all the 
rest of us as altogether carnal and addicted to 
fleshly lusts. Like Uriah Heep and his respectable 
parents, they are very ’umble as yet; but they 
will be propagating their own kind of Christianity, 
(and Christians, too, for that matter,) just li 
better-fed communities, so that there is a growing 
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brood of this fanatical species of vegetarian duly 
provided for. But modern vegetarianism is by no 
means confined to visionaries and religious exclu- 
sives ; it spreads among purists of a very different 
order. Not only zsthetical young men, with 
their hair divided down the middle, and demi- 
pique beards upon their chins, but sturdy men of 
action—men of the people, phrenologists, natural- 
religionists, general reformers—have here and 
there begun to take it up. It likewise has its 
votaries among the intellectual classes. Within 
our own limited circle of acquaintance, it counts a 
physician, an astronomer, an electrician, a painter, 
a barrister, an independent gentleman addicted to 
radical forms, a lady-farmer, and an authoress. It 
is undoubtedly a growing faction even here. It 
seems to flourish more openly, however, in the 
United States of North America. Dr. Alcott and 
Mr. Sylvester Graham have disseminated the 
doctrine far and wide. The New England tran- 
scendentalists seemed disposed to espouse the 
cause some years ago; but, leaving that aérial 
sort of people to their dew-fed dreams, it com- 
mands a considerable following among the common 
money-making populace of those parts, having been 
backed by the good-will of many medical men 
there ;—and doctors always know what they are 
about, of course! They do say that Graham- 
houses are as numerous as temperance hotels in 
some parts of the States ; and, be that report what 
it may, it is evident that the vegetable heresy is 
much more rampant there than with us. Yet a 
small proportion of our native root-fruit-and-grain- 
eaters have already formed themselves into a band- 
ed society. ‘This fraternity held its first meeting 
at Ramsgate in September, 1847, under the presi- 
dency of Joseph Brotherton, Esq., M.P.; no 
feather-head of a parliamentarian, but once a horny- 
handed artisan, always a hard-headed man of the 
people, and now an industrial chief. It started 
with 122 mechanics, 110 ladies, 12 professional 
men, 9 physicians and surgeons, 6 merchants and 
manufacturers, 3 ministers of religion, 3 farmers, 
2 authors, 2 gentlemen by profession, 2 county 
magistrates, and (will it be believed?) 2 aldermen. 
One of these innocent members of society had ab- 
stained from the flesh of animals (always excepting 
accidental grubs, mites toasted and untoasted, an 
all manner of unavoidable invisibles) for the long 
space of 40 years; 71 of them had done so for 30 
years ; 58 for 20 years; 44 for 10; and 64 for 1 
ar ; not to mention other 27 who had abstained 
lor a month. They held their next meeting at 
Manchester in July, 1848; and there is a vege- 
tarian ordinary somewhere in that brawny practi- 
cal city every day; at least, there was one in "48. 
By January, 1849, the membership of this society 
amounted to 376 ; and 76 of them had never used 
animal food all their lives. They held their last 
gathering in London, celebrating their progress in 
some sort of a banquet, and exulting over the ex- 
tension of their principles. What with these con- 
federated enemies of orthodoxy in diet, and what 
with those terrible Bible-Christians, and what with 
the unregistered reformers sprinkled all through 
society, and what with nobody knows how many 
thousand sceptics or considerers, it is not to be 
doubted that Smithfield and all butchers, Billings- 
gate and the whole guild of fishmongers, Gore- 
ouse and every present cook, (to say nothing of 
farmers’ wives, licensed sportsmen, and regular 
poulterers,) stand in jeopardy of their very exist- 
ence—as such. In one word, and speaking serious- 
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ly, it can no longer be concealed that vegetarian- 
ism is now an embodied power, be it for good or 
evil, among the elements of British and American 
civilization. It may look fantastical, it may be 
feeble, but it is certainly alive. If it is but a 
puny and supernumerary sort of thing, it is also 
very young ; and it cannot be denied that it is able 
to boast of as ancient and honorable an ancestry as 
any in the world. 

Some writers say this is an age of tools; others, 
that it is an of criticism ; not a few, that it is 
the long-promised age of the rights of man ; just a 
few, that it is the oy Sad woman ; and a very safe 
majority assert it to be an age of transition ; but 
nobody can deny that it is preéminently the age 
of physiological reformers. K new sort of puritan- 
ism has arisen in our times, and its influence is as 
extensive as its origin is various. In some of its 
features it is as ancient as history, in others as 
modern as yesterday, and in all not inexpressive 
of certain of the wants and aspirations of society. 
It is the puritanism of the body; and it comes 
before the world under many names ; but the com- 
mon purpose of all its manifestations is the healing, 
cleansing, and restoration of the animal man. 

Of this many-headed new puritanism, homo- 
opathy is perhaps the most notable representative ; 
at least, it certainly has the greatest following of 
any of the forms which this quaint young spirit 
of the age has yet assumed, if cultivation of mind 
and social influence are to be taken into account as 
well as numbers. Far be it from us to make com- 
mon cause with homceopathy as a positive medical 
doctrine, and still farther to lend any decided 
countenance to the proposition that the quadril- 
lionth of a grain of nux vomica or sulphur will open 
the bowels of a miser when they are shut; for 
questions so scientific are not at all competent 
before this present court. Nor will it be easy to 
find a properly constituted board of inquisition for 
the —- anywhere else ; inasmuch as the good 
old school (dating from immemorial time, like the 
schools of alchemy and astrology, and the black 
arts in general) make but too short work of the 
matter, doubtless proceeding in the business upon 
their favorite principle of contraria contrariis, or 
man to man and no quarter ; whereas the innova- 
tors, if the inquiry were to be given up to their all 
too tender mercies, would also settle it offhand 
without the compliment of a doubt, being true to 
their professional simile, similia simelibus, or birds 
of a feather fly away together. It is to be su 
posed, however, that the public will eventually 
answer the question for itself; not by scientific 
criticism indeed, but by that patient and generous 
common sense, on the brane pr long and varied 
experience, in the name of which an illustrious 
mind has recorded the belief, that ‘‘ the great heart 
of the world is just.” But the homeopathic 
movement has other aspects and bearings than the 
medical proper. It is sanitary, as well as sanato- 
ry, in its professions ; although it is 7 in 
the latter character that it comes forward, with 
globules in its hands and promises in its mouth. 
The worst that its conscientious enemies can say 
against it, indeed, consists in the assertion that 
its manner of treating diseases is a leaving of the 

tient to the restorative virtues of nature. In the 

t instance, then, this wide-spread homocapath 
is a crusade against rhubarb, senna, prussic acid, 
opium, antimony, mercury, and all the abomina- 
tions of the drug-shop. It is a vow of total absti- 
nence from all open and confessed poisons, to begin 
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with ; but it does not stop there. It seems that 
it forbids its patients the secret and h itical 
poisons in daily use among the self-indulgent 
multitude. The consistent homeopathist has to 
abstain, when under treatment, from spirits, wines, 
beers, coffees, teas, tobaccos, and spices; and, 
although homeopathy might be considered as 
mainly a testimony against the consumption of 
isonous stuffs during sickness and convalescence, 
it is likewise clear that the whole weight of its 
vast influence is in favor of clean living. Mithri- 
dates accustomed himself so heartily to the eating 
and drinking of poisons, it is commonly reported, 
that it became his second nature to feed upon them ; 
and he must have thriven on the diet in some 
degree, for he has managed to cover the earth with 
his disciples ; John Bull and his brother Jonathan 
being not a jot behind their neighbors in the prac- 
tices of that great exemplar. But homoeopathy 
wishes to put an end to much, if not to the whole, 
of that Mithridates’ existence ; and, as it is also 
rone to enter into alliance with the water-cure, 
it is well worthy of the foremost rank and consid- 
eration among the manifest agencies of the new 
puritanism of these days. 

It were unjust, perhaps, to Hahnemann and his 
disciples, not to inform the ignorant that these 
would-be medical reformers are not content with 
enforcing total abstinence from poisonous quan- 
tities of all such substances as are at enmity with 
the healthy body. They believe and profess that 
these very poisons may be administered to the 
sick (in accordance with a rule of choice long well 
known in medicine, and at length generalized by 
the German heresiarch), but in quantities so tran- 
scendingly minute that they cannot exert their 
poisonous action on the system. The thousandth, 
the billionth, the decillionth of a grain are their 
common doses; quantities invisible, not to be 
weighed, inconceivable, and almost _indemonstra- 
ble! Both the homceopathists and their rivals 
declare that such quantities, even of arsenic or 
strychnia, are incapable of — or of injuring 
in any degree the most moribund of mortals ; an 
we believe them: homeopathy, poor thing! is 
absolutely safe. But the homceopathists, further- 
more, assert that such impalpable quantities do 
heal all manner of diseases, when the poison or 
medicine is rightly chosen for the disease; and 
those of the opposite faction deny the proposition 
as something more than monstrous, if not little 
short of blasphemy. The former appeal to experi- 
ence, often the most fallacious of school-dames ; 
the latter to common sense, the ever venerable 
conservative of science. All that we can say is 
this: If homoeopathy ever make out the tran- 
scendental proposition, that well-chosen infinites- 
imal quantities of a medicine can cure a raging or 
else an obstinate disease, that the decillionth of 
® grain is capable of potent and extensive effects 
upon the morbid animal frame, it will astonish 
and bless all posterity. It is not mathematically 
demonstrable that this is impossible, and common 
sense is but a dotard about the limits of the possi- 
ble ; wherefore, pending the slow but sure decision 
of time, the umpire of the sciences, homoeopathy 
must be content to take rank here under its nega- 
tive quality, as part of that new puritanism the 
rise and progress of which we are now reporting. 

Mesmerism, animal-magnetism, hypnotism, odyl- 
ism, electro-biology or anthropopathy, (if it have 
no other synonym still more synonymous than the 
most absurd of these names!) may also be consid- 
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ered as one of the puritanical movements of the 
century, although it presents itself with much 
more positive and peculiar claims. As it is a sort 
of half-way house towards homceopathy, so does it 
wear a negative as well as an pr ew he aspect, 
just like that redoubtable new power ; and it is 
not without its importance, even in such a humble 
int of view. We do not refer to anything that 
1s doctrinal or doubtful in mesmerism, at present, 
but only to what is practical and indubitable. 
Passing by the Paracelsian fifth essence of things, 
and Van Helmont’s cosmical spirit, and Mesmer’s 
animal-magnetic fluid, and Reichenbach’s odylic 
dynamide ; and not stopping to inquire into the 
awful questions of thought-reading, will-obeying, 
and clear-seeing ; we think only of its to pro- 
fessions and practices. It is now matter of univer- 
sal acknowledgment, as it appears even in the 
writings of the orthodox, that certain doings, call 
them mesmeric practices, are capable of producing 
certain morbid states in certain persons or nervous 
systems, no matter what these states are, and still 
less matter (in this discussion) what may or may 
not be the indubitable psychological phenomena 
sometimes observed in such men = states of the 
human nervous system. Enough for us that this 
power of producing morbid states is precisely 
analogous to the power possessed by poisons of 
roducing such states, and that it may therefore 
employed asa medicine. Inasmuch as its ac- 
tion is not all but universal, as that of the regular 
medicines is, and also because it requires a specific 
susceptibility or predisposition in the patient, as 
the homeopathic medicaments profess to do, it 
might be represented as an intermediate agent. 
In reality it is sometimes used allopathically or 
with a general intention, the intention (for exam- 
ple) of giving deep repose, so as to suffer the reme- 
dial force of nature to exert itself; sometimes 
homeeopathically or with a specific intention, name- 
ly, the intention of curing such symptoms as it is 
capable of calling forth; but its ordinary prac- 
titioners seem to employ it, right and left, without 
any systematic or theoretical purpose whatever. 
Cures follow their manipulations, and they are con- 
tent. Whether the sequence, in these cases, be 
one of causation or coincidence is quite another 
matter; and this is not the place to inquire so 
curiously. Suffice it that the steady publication 
of the Zéist, the numerous mesmeric works which 
yearly flow from the press, the columns of eve’ 
newspaper in the country, and the conversation of © 
almost every social dois, can hardly have failed 
to satisfy the thoughtful observer that mesmeric 
treatment has acquired some importance in this 
country. It is a little employed by the regular - 
school of medicine, it is much more in use amon 
the homeeopathists, and it has a separate party 
its own; so that it is proper to say, it comes in 
aid of homoeopathy to the superseding of poisonous . 
drugs; and, in fine, mesmeric aed practice 
may fairly be chronicled as an ancillary member - 
of our new puritanism, whatsoever else it may or: 
may not one day prove itself to be. 

Next to mesmerism in this methodical cata- 
logue, and next to homceopathy in social impor- 
tance, as an agent of the bodily purification to - 
which the age is addicting itself, comes the water- - 
cure, commonly called hydropathy, in spite of 
Greek and grammar. Sympathy denotes a feeling 
with, antipathy a feeling against one ; allopathy 
cures a disease by setting up other feelings, symp- 


| toms, or sufferings, than the patient is. enduring , 
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from the disease ; and homoeopathy by instituting 
similar ane yey ab so that hydropathy may fairly 
be supposed to have to do with only watery suffer- 
jngs—a conjecture not seldom advanced, in truth, 
by its enemies. But the water-cure is a very 
— thing in its own plain way, and icu- 
arly precious in the present connection, for 
Priessnitz was as unmistakably a man of the epoch 
as either Mesmer or Hahnemann, though the 
peasant physician has died at the early age of 
fifty-two, all his tubs and bandages notwithstand- 
in 





‘Some four fifths of the weight of the human body 
are nothing but water. The blood is just a solu- 
tion of the body in a vast excess of water; as 
saliva, mucus, milk, gall, urine, sweat, and tears 
are the local and partial infusions effected by that 
liquid. All the soft solid parts of the frame may 
be considered as ever temporary precipitates or 
erystallizations (to use the word but loosely) from 
the blood, that aaron of the whole body ; 
always being precipitated or suffered to become 
solid, and always being redissolved, the forms 
remaining, but the matter never the same for more 
than a moment; so that the flesh is only a vanish- 
ing solid, as fluent as the blood itself. It has also 
to be observed that every part of the body, melting 
again into the river of life continually as it does, 
is also kept perpetually drenched in blood by 
means of the se pane Py and more than nine 
tenths of that wonderful current is pure water. 
Water plays as great a part, indeed, in the econom 
of that little world, the body of man, as it stil 
more evidently does in the phenomenal life of the 
world atlarge. Three fourths of the surface of the 
earth is ocean; the dry ground is dotted with 
lakes, its mountain crests are covered with snow 
and ice, its surface is irrigated by rivers and 
streams, its edges are eaten by the sea; and 
aqueous vapor is unceasingly ascending from the 
ocean and inland surfaces through the yielding 
air, only to descend in portions and at intervals in 
dews and rains, hails and snows. Water is not 
only the basis of the juices of all the plants and 
animals in the wuld ; it is the very blood of 
nature, as is well known to all the terrestrial 
sciences ; and old Thales, the earliest of European 
speculators, pronounced it the mother-liquid of the 
universe. In the later systems of the Greeks, in- 
deed, it was reduced to the inferior dignity of 
being only one of the four parental natures, fire, 
air, earth, and water; but water was the highest 
—tdwe wer agioror—in rank. 

Hippocrates appears to have made much of this 
PB fluid ; pe that not only in the humoral 
doctrine, which he brought into vogue if he did 
not invent it, and in which moist and dry were 
more than the co-equals of hot and cold; but also 
in the way of its outward application. The cold 
bath was a prominent institute of his practice of 
ph ic; and Galen seems to have been not far 

ind him in its administration. Both of these 
ancients, in truth, do certainly commend the bath 
much more highly than seems to be remembered 
by the regular physicians of modern times, From 
time to time, however, it has been the cue of more 
recent members of the faculty to resume the proc- 
‘lamation of the virtues of cool spring water. 
Perhaps the most notable of these baptismal 
oyer, 
ef Litchfield, a worthy who likewise devtoel 
« himself by being one of the first, if not actually 
-the very first, to count arterial pulses by the time- 
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piece. That doughty knight and doctor of medi- 
cine published a graphic and characteristic book, 
under the Hippocratic title of Psychrolusia, close 
upon the end of the seventeenth century, and it 
had come to a fifth edition by 1722. It was a 
queer vy be cold bathing in disease and as a 
preventive, both in ancient and (what was then) 
the most modern practice—in two parts. The 
first portion of this comical, and yet most earnest 
and practical treatise on the water-cure was from 
the riotous pen of Sir John himself; the second 
was written by his tame and respectable friend, Dr. 
Baynard ; and the twin was duly dedicated to the 
Right Worshipful the College of Physicians. Full 
of that miscellaneous book-learning, from Galen to 
flian, and from St. Augustin to asters Virgil, 
which the scholarly (but seldom inductive) doctors 
of his day delighted in, Floyer brings forward a 
multitude of cases treated by immersion from the 
crypts and hidden places of medical literature. He 
also reports his own extensive experience, both in 
private and at certain baths he had got up, with 
an air of bluff veracity ; so does Baynard his, but 
not with nearly so heroic a twang of the bow ; and 
the joint production of these two allies reads not 
unlike a hydropathic dissertation of the present 
= of grace. The chief difference between the 

sychrolusia of 1700 and any of the Hydrothe- 
rapeias of 1851, consists in the preserice of quaint 
classical and medizeval learning, the absence of the 
varied water-curing resources invented by Priess- 
nitz, and the tincture of the whole medley with a 
spirit of frankness, jollity, and even indelicacy, 
now discarded in that kind of authorship. Were 
it but transformed into the language and manner 
of to-day, it might for the work of Professor 
Oertel or some of his followers. Nor would Dr. 
Gully or Mr. East do amiss, if he were to put forth 
a new edition of this savory olio of Greek, Latin 
and English; of theology, philosophy, science, and 
nonsense ; of classical, vernacular, and slang ; of 
rose, poetry, and doggrel—with all its imper- 
ections on its head. 

Notwithstanding the cold affusion in fever, as 
advocated by Currie, the friend and biographer of 
Burns, and in spite of other bold proposals, by a 
doctor here and there, for this disease and for that, 
the last century was almost wholly addicted, in 
medicine, to the worship of drugs and pedantries. 
The current age has brought us, among many 
other real gifts and mock ones, a more lively and 
expansive reaction in favor of the water discipline 
than was ever seen before. Perhaps none of the 
puristical movements of the day is more emphatic 
and important than the water-cure, more particu- 
larly in its indirect effects upon society. It has 
two great heads or hierophants: Priessnitz, the 
sagacious Austrian peasant already named with 
honor, and QOertel, a learned professor. The for- 
mer stands for it as a practice; the latter repre- 
sents it as a theory; but hard-headed old Priess- 
nitz was its true originator and classical symbol. 
Asculapius, the scientific or expository demigod 
of physic, was only the natural son of Apollo, the 
creative god of music and healing ; and such may 
be said to be the relation subsisting between Pro- 
fessor Oertel and the village patriarch of Graefen- 
berg. It is much easier to talk about a thing than 
to make it, to throw all sorts of new light upon an 
invention than to invent it, and to criticize than 
to create—were it only a pair of forceps or a short 
and easy method of swallowing castor-oil. When 


a man, in addition to an inventive talent, possesses 
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the faith or manliness to carry over his discovery 
into plain and every-day practice, athwart all ob- 
stacles, he is certainly something of a hero; and 
such, in his degree, was the venerable Aquarius 
of Silesia. We speak of this worthy personage as 
old, patriarchal and venerable, not only because 
these epithets would be applicable even to a man 
of five and thirty, if the founder of an institute or 
the creator of an epoch, but because poor Priessnitz 
really was an aged figure to look at, although no 
older in years than many a London dandy. This 
early appearance of antiquity, in fact, is commonly 
to be observed among peasants, accustomed to 
work with their bended bodies, fed on dry fare, 
exposed to all the rusting processes of the air; 
now frozen, now soaked, now melted ; and also not 
without the vices, while altogether ignorant of the 
arts of life, such as shaving so as to suit the exi- 
gencies of the face, pomatums, cold creams, cos- 
metics, wigs, eyebrows, patent teeth, plumpers for 
the cheeks, dentifrices, oils, tongue-scrapers, flesh- 
brushes, paints, scents, male and female stays, 
padded dresses, calves, springy soles, and elastic 

ts. If our veritable, but ever-memorable 
‘* hewer of wood and drawer of water,’ therefore, 
had been a West-End physician instead of an ir- 
regular country doctor, he would always have been 
sleek and middle-aged, even if he had survived the 
eighteen-hundreds. 

There is no concealing the fact that the number 
of patients or people, from every country and of 
every class, that have been treated or disciplined 
by eissnitz, in the course of his comparatively 
short career, is enormous. His institution, or 
rather his neighborhood, for the whole countryside 
was his institution in a manner, seems to have 
been —, well organized. There would be 
some thousand patients at a time in and about his 
rustic college of health. He is said to have made 
80,000/. Apart, then, from the virtues of water 
in a multitude of human ailments, it is no wonder 
that hydropathic hospitals have sprung up like 
mushrvoms all over Europe, and especially in Eng- 
land. They are very numerous now, as everybody 
knows ; and there is no counting their unfortunate 
inmates. The majority of those in this country, 
if not all, are superintended by regular mello 
the licentiates and graduates of British colleges. 
We have encountered medical men among their 
patient inmates. Some otherwise orthodox phy- 
sicians have not been slow, of late years, to recom- 
mend the treatment in certain chronic, or else 
hopeless cases; but it is not to be thought that 
such a thing will ever happen again, now that the 
Scotch colleges and the English Provincial Asso- 
ciation have told the profession how orthodoxy 
expects every man to do his duty ; especially when 
that truly learned profession remembers that, 


through the old eyes of orthodoxy, four thousand | t 


years look down upon it! 

In spite, however, of the clamor and contempt 
of the wise, the water-cure has likewise managed 
to embody itself in a literature of its own. Not 
to mention the technical authorship on the sub- 
ject, since it might be charged with self-interest 
quite as justly as medical literature in general, it 
is curious to take notice that men of war like Cap- 
tain Claridge, artists like Mr. Lane, men of letters 
like Bulwer, classical scholars like Professor Blackie, 
men of science like Professor Clarke, the chemist, 
and all other sorts of laymen, have not disdained 
to lend the water-doctors a lift into public ac- 
knowledgment, if not into positive public favor. 
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The fact is, that the very thought of the water- 
eure is wholesome, pure, exhilarating, bracing, 
and altogether attractive .to some minds. Then 
there is no plan of treatment on earth, from hydro- 
pathy down to kinesipathy, and from homeeopath: 
up again to allopathy or orthodox medicine, whic 
cannot boast its cures or seeming cures; and these 
are just as good as those in the opinion of a highly 
enlightened public, while each kind of doctor 
rm * by his own kind of cases as a matter of 
course. It seems to strike only a very few people 
that all the methods may be good for something, 
and almost everybody, therefore, runs away wi 
one of them. Coleridge compared the one-sided 
critic to the anableps or flounder: both his eyes 
are on the same side of his head; when he has 
seen one side of a thing, he has to turn his whole 
body round before he can see the other; and he 
has usually forgotten the first view of the matter 
before he has got to the second, the second before 
he has reached the third, and so forth forever ! 
How many obvious virtues reside in pure water, 
after all! The very look of it is healthy. Its 
touch is appeasing. It cleanses the surface; soft- 
ening the scurfskin, and opening the pores, were it 
only by washing away the saline and o 
residue of the perspirations. It saves the thirsty, 
revives the weary, and composes the hungry a 
little longer. It helps digestion, and promotes 
absorption in the adult and aged. It is n 
for the comfort of old and young in sultry weather, 
and in fever—that sultry weather of the body 
itself. Take it sitting in a cool room, and you 
shall find it operate as a diuretic; lying under a 
load of Sir John Blanket’s* woollen sheets, and 
you shall sweat; follow it with steady but not 
violent exercise, and you shall save an ounce of 
senna, rhubarb, or some purgative drug. Its 
liquid and all-embracing fold gives it great advan- 
tages as a means of modifying the temperature 
either of the surface or of the whole body of the 
sickly. In a word, it is not at all difficult for the 
oe pleader or advocate of the water-cure to 
show how his favorite element may be so applied, 
internally or externally, locally or generally, cold 
or hot, briefly or long, in rest or in motion, this 
way, that way, and the other way, as to play the 
part of a tonic, a stimulant, a sedative, a demul- 
cent, a diuretic, a diaphoretic, a counter-irritant, 
a solvent, a diluent, a laxative, an antispasmodic, 
or an anything! All this may or may not be true, 
and, being true, may or may not be manageable 
with safety to the cure of disease ; but our sole con- 
cern is with the fact that such things are loudly 
asserted everywhere, and that such things are 
extensively believed and acted on. Hydropathy, in 
short, is another influential member of the great 
anti-poison league of the age ; and, like homoeopa- 
hy, the principal organ of the movement, it lends 
all its countenance to the general practice of a purer 
diet, both in meat and drink; while the two systems 
are not ashamed to play into each other’s hands. 
The homeeopathists regard the water discipline as 
an important, and sometimes indispensable, prep- 
aration for treatment in cases of long standing, 
especially when their patients have been carefu i 
drugged by the faculty beforehand ; and several o 
the water doctors are also homeopathists ; which 
argues a rooted and far-spreading conspiracy 
against orthodoxy, if not against the public health. 
The degree to which all -classes, indeed, murt 


* Sir John Blanket was the name of the inventor. 
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already have given up the use of medicinal poisons 
during sickness and convalescence is certainly a 
very striking feature of that upstart bodily puritan- 
ism, whose avatar we are now celebrating ; if it 
be also a melancholy fact, when considered in a 
medical point of view. 

But homeeopathy and the water-cure resemble 
one another in still another respect. They are 
both of them regimental as well as medical, dispos- 
ing their followers to a general purity of lite. 
Their united influence is, on the whole, against 
alcohol, tobacco, tea and coffee, and a highly- 
seasoned diet, to say nothing of opium and bhang. 
As for the water-cure in particular, it has invari- 
ably introduced its patients to the practice of 
daily ablutions on their return to the world. It 
has even accustomed that world itself to the idea 
and to the extensive use of the bath. Efforts are 
made to place hot baths, cold baths, shower baths, 
and steam baths within everybody’s reach. The 
number of British citizens, who sponge or other- 
wise water themselves from top to toe two several 
times every day in the year, is now very considera- 
ble ; the » At who do as much once a day is 
still greater; and the cleansers of once a week 
will soon be little short of coéxtensive with the 
population. In a word, the hydropathic move- 
ment has effected a revolution in the personal 
cleanliness of the nations. Thanks to Priessnitz, 
the skin of Christendom is in the fair way to bein 
washed from the crown of the head to the sole of 
the foot! And how much all this will diminish 
the amount of disease, increase the sum of enjoy- 
ment, make those who die of sheer old age more 
numerous, improve the general habit of body, and 
conduce to virtue; or how far it will even tend 
towards these results, is a question beyond our 
province, quite as much as the truth of homoopa- 
thy or mesmerism. In reality, it is a question of 
the future ; and the future will settle both it and 
its neighbors, while we record the turn things are 
taking in the mean time. 

But we have not room to expatiate on all the 
 calgaaryey of this great new puritanism. Who 

as not observed how effectively the phrenologists 
have been inculcating the first principles of physi- 
ology, and the art of life which depends on that 
science, into the public mind? Have not those 
two public-spirited brothers, George and Andrew 
Combe, made the reading portion of this whole 
nation familiar with the idea of the absolute 
dependence of health on obedience to the organic 
laws! In consequence of the generous labors of 
these and other benefactors of the same class, how 
differently do we deal by our infants, how much 
more do we attend to the ventilation of our dwell- 
ings, how much more considerate are we in 
dietetics and regimen, how much more sedulous 
in the taking of air and exercise, how much more 


-earefully do we avoid intemperance and irregu- 
‘larity of every kind! 


Reading and knowledge, 
indeed, are one thing, and practice is another; but 
these our national teachers have at least unburdened 
their minds and hearts to us, their consciences 
being thereby set free; and there is no doubt but 
the total effect of their exertions has actually been 
in favor of the physiological reformation of the 
lieges. Many a prudent, cleanly, temperate, 
regular and quiet liver can, doubtless, trace all the 
rewards and immunities of his obedient life to the 

rusal, in early or even in later life, of the popu- 

r Joo are of the last thirty years. 

Nor should it be forgotten that Robert Owen and 
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his disciples have long been working in the same 
direction ; if with less knowledge, with more zeal ; 
and if not in such influential regions, at least 
among greater numbers, It cannot be denied, 
indeed, that the very atheism of the times, amon 
the illuminated artisans of our great cities, is a 
in favor of the bodily virtues now under discussion, 
Cleanliness and temperance are the very religion 
of the materialist, and should be the complement of 
religion for all. By the way, the tractarian move- 
ment cannot have been without its bearings upon 
these points of practice ; inasmuch as it has striven 
to bring back the days of lenten entertainment, 
and a score of small asceticisms, The very increase 
of Romanism within our borders keeps time with 
the new puritanism, for your consistent Catholic 
must certainly be an example of occasional absti- 
nence, if not of habitual frugality ; and a forty 
days’ fast every year cannot ‘be without its con- 
siderable results on the system. 

But if phrenology, materialism, socialism, trac- 
tarianism, and old catholicism trying to renew its 
youth, all deserve a’ word of notice as incidental 
members of the y#ritanism of the century, what 
shall be said of teetotalism? Does not Father 
Mathew excel all these reformers, in extent of 
field, if not in quality of work? So vast, indeed, 
is the arena of the temperance league, so incessant 
and unwearied are its missionaries, so devoted its 
thousands on thousands of adherents, and so 
numerous its hearty well-wishers, that it might 
almost be considered the prime mover of the revolu- 
tion. Happily for us, it is unnecessary to prove 
its existence and its growth ; and it were surely a 
work of supererogation to demonstrate its uncon- 
tested influence, for unmeasured good, if also for 
some little evil. Its books, tracts, sermons, lec- 
tures, meetings, —— and vast gatherings 
have already rendered it ubiquitous ; and every- 
body knows what lamentable need there was, and 
is, (and long will be,) for its uttermost exertions, 
We are a nation of drinkers; it is confidently 
averred that every seventy-fourth man is a drunk- 
ard by habit and repute ; and it is a blessed thing 
to witness so loud and reiterated a protest against 
both the vice and the habit, even if it be more 
honest and effective in the matter, than altogether 
wise in the manner of it. One might almost wish 
(while holding one’s self aloof, however, as becomes 
the critic) to see the same principle and the same 
inexorable spirit project a solemn league and cove- 
nant against tobacco; but, alas! that would 
speedily bring a similar condemnation on those 
dear domestic drugs, tea and coffee; and who 
could bear such an awful ultimatum of virtue? It 
is dreadful to contemplate society so denuded ; 
without its sparkling beers, its cunning spirits, its 
glancing wines, its comfortable coffees, its exhilar- 
ating teas, and its still more passionate tobaccos ! 
Nay, without its beef and mutton, its venison and 
game, its fish and fowl, its lobster and all its flesh 

sots, its roasts, boils, stews, broils, fries, and even 

its unspeakable braises:—for has it not been 
shown, preliminarily to this long digression about 
all the new-fangled purisms of the age, that there 
is also such a thing as vegetarianism in the coun- 
try, willing to carry us to ideal heights of purity, 
if it only could? 

What verdict ssever science may pronounce 0 
all these things in the long run, we are clearly of 
opinion that not only the popular physiologies of 
the day, but also the other and more questionable 
causes adduced, from homeopathy to teetotalism 
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inclusive, are doing a world of good in their own 
way ; as criticisms, if not as substantive realities ; 
in the right direction, if also extreme ; and with 
honesty of intent, though sometimes with fanati- 
cism. Let not the homoeopath then, nor the mes- 
merist, nor the hydropathist, nor the phrenologist, 
nor the sanitarian, whether philanthropic or social- 
istic, nor the teetotaler, nor yet the vegetarian, 
take it amiss that his institute is classified here as 
part and parcel of that various but unanimous 
organization, whose mission is the redemption of 
the national constitution of body from the innumer- 
able ills entailed by a long indulgence in the use 
of poisonous and excessive pleasures, It is some- 
thing to be so much, even if it be no more ; and 
none of these adventurers for the general benefit 
will be offended at being esteemed as at least of 
that degree of worth, if he remember how unfail- 
ing an accompaniment of the decline of empires is 
the depreciation of the national habit of body. 
Rickets, abdominal decline, scrofula, consumption, 
gout, drunkenness, idiocy and madness, are but a 
sample of the ills that spring from this fateful box 
of Pandora, when opened ever so little by the 
alternate hand of indulgence and of want; and it 
is a mercy that now, for the first time in history, 
there has arisen a vigorous, many-handed, and 
almost universal reaction against the final catas- 
trophe. As it is perhaps just in time for that great 
contest with European tyranny during the remain- 
der of the century, which is apparently to be the 
= of England and America, we might not be 
isposed to inquire too curiously into the several 
dogmas of the new a. were it not for the 
fear that they may be supplanting things worthy 
of perpetuation, even while they are ministering 
to the unquestionable benefit of a purer physical 
life throughout the nation. In the actual circum- 
stances of the case, then, it is incumbent on the 
competent to search the principles ‘of these new 
and philanthropic confederacies to the bottom. 
For our own parts, we wish to say something 
concerning vegetarianism, not at all by way of 
retending to settle the question, but in order to 
ence the inquiry from certain inadmissible meth- 
ods; and our object will be attained if the quick 
resentment of its opponents be in any degree 
abated, and the hasty pace of its advocates some- 
what slackened, so as to bring both parties into a 
more scientific frame of mind for the study of the 
subject. 

The vegetarians of these times attempt to ground 
their doctrine on tradition, science, and experience. 
They contend that the flesh of animals was evi- 
dently not intended for the food of man in Eden ; 
that the traditions of all the great nations of an- 
tiquity point back with emphasis to some = 
age of innocence and yo that even during 
that silvern age which followed the expulsion, 
mankind preferred acorns to bacon, and managed 
to live nine hundred years apiece upon their 
bloodless diet ; that their betaking themselves to 
butchery was actually coincident (if nothing more) 
with the corruption of their ways before the Lord, 
and with the declension on the age of brass ; and 
that it was not till after the purgation of the world 
by means of the flood, that God gave us a formal 

rmission to take every moving thing that liveth 
or meat; but all these considerations transcend 
the reach of scientific criticism, and therefore the 
less said about them the better. To tell the truth, 
it is only a small number of the modern Anglo- 
Saxon Pythagoreans that attach any importance to 
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the proof drawn from the garden of Eden and the 
Deluge ; and it probably sits very loosely on all of 
them, even on such as are willing to catch at every 
available plea for their peculiarity ; always except- 
ing the Bible-Christians aro | 
he secular or rational vegetarians ap to 
the anatomy of man, a book of Genesis which is 
much more to the purpose in the present instance. 
It is a matter of scientific notoriety that the jaws, 
teeth, stomach, bowels, and the whole eating and 
digesting apparatus of man are just intermediate be- 
tween those of the carnivorous and the herbivorous 
or grass-eating mammals, to state the case some- 
what broadly and without detail. The ordinary and 
orthodox explanation of this circumstance is rather 
comical, for it is commonly inferred that man was 
hereby clearly intended to be omnivorous : he is 
not in possession of a proper organism for either 
flesh or grass, and therefore he is in possession of 
a proper one for both grass and flesh ; he cannot 
eat flesh like a lion, nor grass like a bull, nor fowl 
like a fox, nor nuts like a squirrel, nor fish like a 
whale, nor green leaves like an elephant, and 
therefore he is the very creature to devour a mix- 
ture of the whole hypothek of edibles! The ve 
tarians put quite another interpretation on the 
fact. They argue that, since the feeding machine 
of man is midway between that of the flesh an 
the herb-eating animals of the same order, his 
food ought to be midway between flesh and herbs ; 
and they further assert that a diet of roots, fruits, 
and seeds is precisely such an intermediate fodder 
as is wanted. This syllogism is certainly more 
logical than the sapient conclusion of the omnivo- 
rous anatomist; but its practical inference or 
corollary is not a whit more compulsory than his. 
Both of the arguments omit one most important 
circumstance, and that is no less than the patent 
and unexceptionable fact, that man, unlike all his 
good cousins of the kingdom, is a cooking animal, 
and could no more subsist with advantage on a 
universal raw mash of organic nature, than on 
undressed potatoes and barley “cold without.” 
Man is a tiller of the ground anda cook. Were 
he not the former, vegetarianism would be but a 
ticklish problem ; were he not the latter, few peo- 
ple would ever touch flesh, for even the Abyssinian 
prepares his fresh cut after a fashion; and had he 
not been both from time immemorial, there would 
have been neither doubt nor question concerning 
his dietary for many a century to come. As it is, 
it might well be maintained, by a third party, that 
properly-cooked beef, turbot and goose, wheat, 
otatoes, and baking-apples, are capable of yield- 
ing combinations (such as beef and potatoes, tur- 
bot and bread, goose and apple-sauce) which are 
precisely intermediate between quivering flesh and 
the green grass of the fields. The advocate fora 
culinary diet of flesh and vegetables might go still 
farther in this line of argument, for man is an 
instrument-maker as well asa tiller and a cook ; 
and, in consideration of his knives and forks, or 
even his cunning pair of hands, it may be averred 
that what his anatomy wants, is not the power of 
catching, killing, cutting up, chewing and assimi- 
lating his fellow-animals, but actually a manifold 
stomach and long-enough intestines to make away 
with such foreign natures as grasses and tree- 
leaves, pumpkins and cocoa-nuts, turnips and man- 
gold-wurzel. He is not a carnivorum curtailed 
of some of its flesh-consuming energy and mechan- 
ism, but rather a herbivorum too succinct and 
compacted to live on green meat; although, to be 
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plain with both sorts of mammal, he is neither the 
one nor the other ; but simply and solely himself, 
an honest culinary eater, altogether of his own 
kind. The fact of cookery is a third element in 
the question, and puts an end to all anatomical 
analogies and arguments without inquiry. 

But the modern Brahmins of England and 
America are not content with anatomy and argu- 
ments. They claim the manifest fact that all the 
tissues and structures of a highly organized animal, 
such as the ox or the horse, are grown and sus- 
tained on what they should regard as a very poor 
vegetarian diet ; but it must be evident to every 
spectator of the economy of nature in regard to 
such creatures, when not under the domestic care 
of man the agriculturist, and even when in his 
keeping, so long as he is a mere pasturer, that 
their mo existence is made up of feeding, sleep, 
and propagation. How could a bullock, living on 
herbage and chewing the cud, do a single stroke 
of work? It is, indeed, quite true, that those 
and other herbivorous animals can be changed into 
beasts of burden, when made to nourish themselves 
on the copious cut grass and hay, the oats, beans, 
maize, and turnips of the agriculturists ; so that it 
cannot be denied that mere animal health, strength 
and labor can be produced without flesh ; and also, 
be it added, without cookery, even if the case be 
thereby made to prove too much for the vegetarian. 
Yet it must be apparent that, if the “ return to 
nature’’ be the order of the day, the principal 
function of the herb-croppers is the slow and in- 
cessant conversion of vegetable substances into 
flesh and blood—second always to the function of 
sheer existence for the sake of beauty and pleasure. 
Liebig seems to be of opinion that this is a pretty 
clear hint, if not a chemical proof, that they are 
intended for the food of man, as if they were des- 
tined to save the lord of creation the trouble of the 
first transformation. There are many things 
against this superficial view of the matter, it must 
be owned. In the first place, mankind really do 
not subsist upon the flesh of herbivorous animals : 
two thirds of the race never touch it ; and only the 
most insignificant and eccentrically-situated moiety 
live on it exclusively. Even an Englishman can- 
not get on without wheat, barley, hops, and sun- 
dry other vegetable stuffs. Moreover, the only 
creatures which do regularly and properly feed 
upon animals, are the Tonsts and birds of prey, 
and it has yet to be discovered that tigers and 
hawks put the spare time, which accrues to them 
from the practice, to any nobler uses than are pur- 
sued by the deer or the dove; if one excepts the 
owl, that bird of Minerva, which poets (not being 
chemists and naturalists) have always represented 
as a meditative soul, that does its eating quickly 
in the dark and has done. Saving that sacred 
fowl, in fact, there is no doubt but that the car- 
nivorous races find feeding and digesting as en- 
grossing and ceaseless an affair as their neighbors. 

t is a pretty enough theory, perhaps, to say that 
plants change mineral into vegetable matter for the 
use of the herbivorous animal races, and that 
these convert the vegetables into flesh for the 
nobler ranks of the animal kingdom, with man at 
their head as representative and king; but the 
ascents of Nature are seldom so mechanical and 
regular as the steps of an intellectual stair. Her 

causes and transitions proceed upon some 
plan that is infinitely more cunning, probably more 
moral, and certainly more beautiful. n the 


whole, then, the entire animal kingdom is dumb 
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= the subject of man’s food. Not sop nor 
ontaine could gain a single yote in favor of either 
the vegetarian or the gs ong so that their 
silence might almost be taken, by an elective fic- 
tion, for a sign of adhesion to the cause of cookery 
and a mixed diet! 

But our vegetarians conceive that they have a 
much stronger case, when they remember and as- 
sert that the great majority of the human race 
itself have always been vegetarians, whether they 
would or no; and certainly, if the name were 
stretched a little so as to include those vast popu- 
lations which have subsisted almost (though not 
quite) entirely on a vegetarian commons, the ma- 
jority is as fag ney as that of the ayes for the 
President of the late Republic in France. They 
lay a world of stress on the beauty and liveliness 
of. the potato-eating Irish in their better days, the 
solidity and intelligence of the porridge-fed Scotch, 
the size and endurance of the Russians with their 
black bread and garlic, the tries of almost 
all Europe in short, the fine 8 of the abstem- 
ious Persians, and the strength of professed indi- 
vidual vegetarians, to say nothing of the S 
heroes and the corn-grinding cohorts of Rome in 
her more warlike times. They cite old Parrs b 
the dozen, and show that they were or are 
vegetarians or something nearly as good; also 
summoning the celebrated Lewis Cornaro and 
George Herbert, a reformed fast liver and a sweet 
poet, to give in their evidence in favor of a very 
small diet. The Italian nobleman called a halt to 
his exhausted forces at forty years of age, reduced 
himself to twelve weighed ounces of food and four- 
teen of country-wine in a day, and survived in 
health and spirits till upwards of ninety, mounting 
his horse without help, and writing a much-edite 
tractate on abstemious living. The young church- 
man and poet did the experience of the old count 
into pure and temperate English for the use of the 
faithful, and cut short or else prolonged his little 
span of life by fasts and frugality, perhaps omittin 
to observe that the rubric is careful to ordain os 
_ feasts, and high feasts in their season. 
Now we are ready to admit that vegetarian writers 
(especially the author of Fruits and Farinacea) 
have triumphantly proved that physical horse-like 
strength is not only compatible with, but also 
favored by, a well-chosen diet from the vegetable 
kingdom ; and likewise that such a table is con- 
ducive to length of days. But muscular strength, 
even when erected on the basis of a healthy vegeta- 
tive life in the constitution, is not the whole of a 
man’s desirable qualities, nor yet an eminent 
of them. Little value can be assigned, therefore, 
to the instances of the lower classes of most coun- 
tries being a kind of compulsory vegetarians, and 

et surviving in vigor and a species of animal 
 cotiro inasmuch as mere muscularity is not the 
sum-total of human sanity, and surely the com- 
plete state of body and mind of these vast classes 
is not nearer the ideal of humanity, in all direc- 
tions, than that of their flesh-eating superiors in 
the social scale. In a physiological sense, it is the 
nervous system that is the man ; and assuredly, if 
the motory and even some of the sensory nerves 
of those happy peasantries, all the world over, be 
better developed, their brains and the more human 
elements of their cerebro-spinal axes are smaller 
than those of their unfortunate betters. One might 
almost aver, on the contrary, that the muscular 
laborers of the world draw nearer to the ver 
nature and cerebral conformation of the domesti- 
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cated horse, the more they approximate to his diet 
and other habits of life. It is quite ible, how- 
ever, if not very probable, that it is the habits and 
not the diet which are to blame for such a sad and 
neral effect; and all that can be fairly argued 
m it is the proposition, that the very extensive 
case of vegetarianism now under question really 
proves nothing for the cause. Whereas any real 
or supposed tendency of that mode of feeding to 
produce long livers, when not hindered by exces- 
sive toil, must not be allowed to weigh very much ; 
for mere old age is but a questionable sort of good 
thing, if attained at the expense of life-long en- 
ergy ; and there is a worthy proverb to the effect 
that it is better to wear out than to rust out, which 
will never be out of fashion with the virtuous. 
Shakspeare was more than twice as long-lived, 
when he died at fifty-two, as poor old Parr at a 
hundred-and-four. Other things being equal, lon 
life is an unspeakable blessing ; but the classica’ 
vegetarian examples do not seem to be much to the 
int. Original constitution, temperament, con- 
ormation, the amount of depressing ions and 
emotions suffered, the quantity of exhilarating and 
restorative experiences, the diseases undergone, 
the general habits of life in respect of air, exer- 
cise, drink, food and local climate, and fifty par- 
ticulars of circumstance have all so much to do 
with the result, that it must always be exceedingly 
difficult to trace longevity to this or to that in 
individual instances ; and it should not be forgot- 
ten that an existence much prolonged beyond the 
standard, ancient as the Psalmist, of threescore 
years and ten, can hardly be counted in the proper 
order of things. Cold and dry old creatures of 
120 or 150 years of age are scarcely natural. 
Until the vegetarian authorities can bring forward 
a —_ number of hale and hearty people of 
eighty, in otherwise similar circumstances of life, 
under their system, than could be adduced from 
among the adherents of the common mixed diet of 
the world, their argument halts. Properly speak- 
ing, they should be able to cite not only a great, 
but a much greater number of such unobjec- 
tionable exemplars; for it is certain that (for 
the most part) it is only people of a somewhat 
cool and slow disposition that will betake them- 
selves to their bill of fare in the present state of 
society, and these are already ‘‘ prefigured unto a 
long duration,”’ to borrow an apt expression from 
the author of ‘‘ Vulgar Errors.’’ At the same 
time, the researches of our special pleaders have 
copiously illustrated the wholesome and prolonging 
qualities of even some rigor of temperance in 
meats and drinks, thereby coming in aid of the 
faculty, who have seldom been slow to tell, if not 
also to show the world as much ; so that this part 
of the plea for the herbivorous ends in a common- 
lace. 
. In opposition to these strictures on their strong 
men and old Parrs, and men very much above par 
in both strength and age, a well-read member of 
the Manchester ordinary will point in triumph to 
Newton, who took to vegetarianism during a period 
of close application, to Lavoisier, who lived on milk 
and bread while engaged in certain arduous in- 
— to poor young Shelley, even to Byron, to 
. Cheyne, to Lambe, who returned to nature and 
distilled water, and to a score of other notables ; 
who were neither horses nor walking vegetables, 
but men of human energy and intellect. But not 
one of these modern instances is to the point under 
consideration ; they were not the sons of vegetari- 
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ans ; they were not always vegetarians ; they were 
not vegetarians during their growing times; and 
they were all morbid and exceptional subjects ; and 
this is the proper place to submit a remark of 
some importance. This is a world of dyspeptics, 
and men of study are the most alarming dyepeptice 
in the world, women of fashion being their only 
uals. One of the very frequent manifestations 
oO ee is an incapability of assimilating an- 
imal food, sometimes accompanied by an aversion 
to it, but not always. Another is a sort of half- 
way to that, namely, a susceptibility to much dis- 
turbance during the otherwise successful digestion 
of flesh-meats. In a third case, there is disorder 
and discomfort produced by mutton, and not by 
beef; in another, by milk, and not by mutton or 
beef; in another, by bread and bread alone; in 
another, by sugar ; in another, by a pea or a blade 
of spinach; and so forth interminably. Every 
physician is familiar with the strange caprices of 
the assimilative power in man; and there are, 
doubtless, thousands of cases for which a judicious 
vegetarian diet is the very thing that is wanted, 
as there are just as many more for which an al- 
most exclusively animal fare is requisite, at least 
until the patient have regained his more catholic 
tastes and affinities. In a word, there are many 
special tendencies to disease, just nascent, per- 
haps, and therefore scarcely noticed as such by the 
dyspeptic, which are best met by vegetarianism 
for the nonce, and even for life in some cases; al- 
though it is not unlikely that the profession has 
recourse to the prescription of it only too seldom, 
owing, doubtless, to the continued absence of fixed 
scientific principles on the subject; and a chronic 
sufferer, be his complaint what it may, could 
hardly do better than find out by patient and care- 
ful trial the generic, it may be the specific or even 
the individual, food that is best adapted to his 
state ; because he can do it himself much better 
than the physician can do it for him, supposing 
him to be a man of sense and observation. In the 
mean time, however, be it stoutly affirmed and 
frankly confessed, that even a largish number of 
individual instances, in which all sorts of benefits 
are derived from the practice of vegetarianism, are 
possessed of no value as evidence concerning the 
proper food of man; and these abatements apply 
with still more stringency, of course, in a literary 
and historical point of view, to the C and 
Daniels, and all the vegetable heroes o ae 
It is only great masses that count in a general and 
approximate inquiry like the present. 
he large classes of professed and intellectual 
vegetarians, usually cited in this trial of the prin- 
ciple before the common sense of these days, are 
the Essenes, the Pythagoreans, and the Brahmins 
of India. But it is easier to prove all these three 
most important sects of antiquity (for Brahminism 
is but a petrified piece of antiquity after all) to 
have been recipient and conservative organizations 
composed of soaring idealists, than to show their 
contributions to the solid attainments of mankind ; 
and it is doers of the work of the world that we 
and all men want. It has been proudly claimed, 
indeed, that Jesus Christ was once a young dis- 
ciple of the Essene mystagogues ; but it is enough, 
in connection with the present argument, to re- 
mind the reader that the Son of man ‘came eat- 
ing and drinking.’’ In honest and deprecatory 
but not depreciating phrase, the Essenes, and 
their cousins of the East and West, were mystics ; 
the extreme opposites, indeed, of the present peas- 
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antries of Europe, but not sturdy, world-compell- 
ing, intellectual men; the holders of high and 
remote ideas, which they never could wed into 
lasting and fruitful marriage with the realities of 
nature and of life. Whereas the inspired penmen 
of Bibles, the founders of progressive empires, the 
builders of temples, the excogitators of philosophy, 
the matchless sculptors of Greek and universal 
renown, the edifiers of the Christian Church, the 
painters of Christendom, the men who have reared 
the swelling fubric of modern inductive science, 
the leaders forth of liberty, and all the true con- 
querors of the world, have sprung from the midst 
of peoples that thought it no shame to slay and 
eat ; even if they did not, in every individual case, 
come eating and drinking to their task. Why, 
this good land of our own, with Shakspeare and 
all her poets, Jeremy Taylor, and all her divines, 
Berkeley and all her shiveuhen, Bacon and all 
her guides of thought, Newton and all her dis- 
coverers, Watt and all her inventors, Cromwell and 
all her protectors, with her liberties, her mer- 
chandises, her hospitalities to the oppressed, her 
colonial empires, her young American giant, and 
her innumerable connections with the genuine 
work of the world, is worth a hundred priesthoods 
of mysticism, her roast beef and a 
notwithstanding. In sober earnest, England an 
America are capital facts, which it will require an 
enormous new generalization to supersede ; and if 
the whole continent of America were first to be- 
come English and then to take to Graham-houses 
and cold water, the worshipper of fact and of the 
unmistakable past might wal be excused if he were 
to dread its lapse into a state of inanition : 


As wide as Asia and as weak ! 


It is obvious, however, that this sort of pre- 
sumptive argument may be carried too far against 
the dietetic reform. The past proves no principle. 
It only affirms itself. It denies nothing else. It 
is content with asserting that we have written the 
~- of Shakspeare on beef and beer; neither 

aring nor wishing to foretell that we shall never 
do the works of a greater than Shakspeare, if we 
will only cleanse our ways, and sweetly live for a 
sufficient number of centuries on bread and water. 
The vegetarian has a right to call the past a dead 
though glorious fact, and say it has no speculation 
in its eye! What! because we have done prett 
well for centuries on an excess of drugs, shall medi- 
cine make no attempt to abate the nuisance? Be- 
cause we have thriven under the state and charac- 
ter of a See ——. shall we not 
ty to become a sober one? cause the infant 
izabeth was part-strangled in swaddling bands, 
shall the queen’s children run the same risk? In 
short, because we have done wonders in spite of 
all our transgressions, shall we break the law for- 
ever? ‘The -_ is not even the safe side; for, if 
any offered plan be really an improvement, it is at 
our om cost that it is rejected. 

This is all very true; but in the present com- 
parison, there are two past tenses. There is the 
past of vegetarianism, and the past of a vegeto- 
animal diet ; mystics and peasants belong to the 
former; the veritable leaders of the world, from 
the poet and the discoverer down to the skilled 
artisan, belong to the latter; and it is only 
dyspeptics, who are a sort of mystic, and virtuous 
do-nothings, who are a sort of peasant, that will 
hesitate which to choose. At the same time, it is 
quite possible that vegetarianism has not yet been 
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fairly tried ; the intellectual and pow where- 
abouts of its antique and oriental sects may not 
have been otherwise favorable to the experiment ; 
and we are ready to grant it, not only for the sake 
of argument, but likewise because it is a very 
reasonable supposition ; but, such an admission 
being once asked and made, the vegetarian must 
relinquish history and fact altogether, and betake 
himself to principle for better for worse. 

Some of the physiological reformers are fond of 
urging home the consideration that it is ungentle, 
cruel, ferocious, to sacrifice other creatures’ lives 
in order to support our own. They sometimes 
so far as to avow the opinion, that it is unlaw 
to do so, excepting in circumstances in which it is 
absolutely necessary ; and there do occur occasions 
in which it is right to slay even a man in order to 
devour him, as everybody knows. Now it is im- 
possible to be too bitter in the denunciation of all 
the horrors of the stall, the road, and the slaughter- 
house ; nobody can be over anxious to put an end 
to every stroke of cruelty proper, that is to sy 
needless injury, in the putting to death of fish, 
fowl, or quadruped for the purposes of the kitchen ; 
and all wantonness in the pursuit of field-sports 
should be angrily cried down, although it is cer- 
tainly easier to express oneself on that subject with 
= feeling than with knowledge ; but, unless it 

first established that generations of the kind of 
men the world wants can be reared without the 
partial use of the animal principles, the tender 
movements of sensibility must be sternly superseded 
by the necessity there exists for at least a guidi 
class of the right stamp; neither mystics ont 
oye, nor peasants and do-nothings, but men 
of generous vitality and an altogether human 
nature. Nothing less than such and so difficult a 
preliminary proof is to be demanded of a sect that 
endeavors to seduce a nation from its time-honored 
ways of living ; and such a proof is not yet forth- 
coming, so that there is only one way open to the 
vegetarians of the present age. ‘They must increase 
their numbers immensely, whether with or without 
good arguments of the presumptive or probable 
species; they must repeat the experiment of the 
ancient vegetable schools on a magnificent scale, in 
the very midst of an on-looking country ; they must 
show us and posterity the spectacle of generations 
of their sort of people, not only thriving as a sleek 
kind of animals and effervescing here and there 
into intellectual visionaries, but coping with the. 
conservative residue in the bringing forth of 
artists, men of science, statesmen, great captains 
if need be, rulers and heroes. This may sound a 
harsh and almost an insulting judgment, but it is 
just; and there are poe truly momentous 
causes, now in presence of the world, and callin 
aloud for sentence, which must be content wit 
the self-same verdict. It is by no means the 
atest matters that can be settled offhand by a 
emonstration or an argument. There are questions 
in astronomy, the most rational and certain of the 
sciences, which have to wait seventy years, centu- 
ries, a millennium foran answer. ‘This inquiry is 
of the same order, with a difference ; and, were 
we vegetarians, the fact should be accepted with 
candor and faith ; for it is surely an honor to be 
believing parties to one of the large results of 


time, 

But let this vast experiment be fairly made. It 
appears in their books and tracts, that the great 
majority of new English vegetarians indulge them- 
selves in the use of eggs, milk, cheese, and butter. 
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With the help of wine and malt liquor, an honest 
member of this fraternity may enjoy a very good 
table; but it is only a change of names. It is a 
frank giving up of the physiological part of the 
a reform ; for eggs are but birds in little, 
and that little highly concentrated ; milk is just a 
kind of bleached blood, wisely secreted for some- 
thing not unlike direct transfusion into the infant 
circulation, inasmuch as it scarcely needs assimila- 
tion; cheese is the very animal essence of milk, 
and butter is only another form of beef-suet. 

A chemist at Paris once invited his friends to an 
elegant and varied déjetiner, wholly composed of 
preparations made from wheat. President Hénault 
used to tell how the famous Maréchal de Richelieu, 
who seems to have been all but a perfect culinaire 
and more than a perfect gourmet, once supped five- 
and-twenty German princes and princesses, to 
make no mention of unnumbered chamberlains and 
mnaids of honor, on nothing but beef and beef, the 
feast having been eked out with some preserves, 
dried fruit, and lentils. It was in his camp during 
the Hanoverian war; his guests were prisoners, 
whom he intended to liberate, if they chose to 
make a moonlight flitting with his connivance, but 
whom he also wished to entertain right royally in 
the first place ; his officiers de bouche were flung 
into despair by the order to prepare a princely 
table from the resources of an exhausted canteen ; 
but the knowing old general seized his secretary’s 
pen, and extemporized an ever memorable menu 
@’un excellent souper tout en beuf; and a glorious 
turn-out it certainly was, as anybody may see who 
will take the trouble to’consult the Souvenirs de la 
Marquise de Créquy. 

What could a skilful kitchener, then, not do, 
with every kind and every part at his conmand— 
roots, fruits, seeds, juices, excretions, and tender 
leaves ; supported by all manner of fowls in their 
eggs, and by cow’s milk, which is almost the blood 
of the creature’s flesh, ‘‘ which (again) is the 
life thereof?”” It were mere sophistry to assert 
that eggs and milk are lighter in digestion, weight 
for weight, than flesh aa blood ; as any member 
of the beaf-steak club will certainly discover, if he 
will just bolt a pound of fried egg, with potatoes 
and bread and stout to match. When there is any 
material difference between the assimilability of 
these pairs respectively, it is a matter of idiosyn- 
crasy, an affair of morbid caprice ; one man cannot 
‘touch an egg but at his peril, who shall straight- 
way dispose of a pound of pork without any diffi 
¢ulty ; while another dares not touch a mutton 
chop, who shall both dine and sup on toasted 
cheese for a month on end; and a third is seized 
with a diarrhoea if he puts milk in his coffee of a 
morning, who shall indulge the same evening in 
lobster cutlets or crab pie with impunity. In 
fact, eggs and milk are flesh and blood, beyond a 
controversy ; and our vegetarians of this and the 
next three centuries must give them up, if the 
mean to be physiologically consistent. Britis 
common sense will not listen to them unless they 


0. 
Chemistry and physiology once abandoned, it 
were vain to fall ek upon the sentimental, and 
really tender-hearted and honorable outery of hu- 
— (when not an-hungered) against cruelty to 
animals and every unnecessary outrage upon the 
holy thing, sensitive life. Such a protest has 
some meaning, and must be respected, on the clean 
lips of the true vegetarian ; but it has none, and 
cannot be endured, on those of the false majority. 
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Is it not still more cruel to rob a hen-bird’s nest, 
than to shoot her dead in a moment or a minute 
of time? Is it not more hard-hearted to snatch a 
staggering calf from its bellowing mother, in order 
to steal the milk or purified blood which the poor 
cow pours out of her own arteries for the use of 
her offspring, than to fell the former with one blow 
of the axe, or to let the little life of the latter lapse 
away in a short and easy stream? Besides, if 
man have no right to slay the lower animals in a 
summary manner, and thereby save them the more 
— pains of death, or else the still more 
orrid fate of being worried and devoured by their 
natural destroyers among the brutes, he cannot 
but be wrong in tampering with their original na- 
tures, and converting them into monsters for his 
especial gratification. The udders of the cow, the 
way in which they yield milk nearly all the year 
round, the daily laying of barn-door fowls, el the 
wool of sheep, are none of them natural ; they are 
all monstrous, to borrow a very proper epithet 
from the zoologist. All the various breeds of dogs, 
horses, sheep, and cattle are but monsters; they 
are against the use of nature; they are brought 
into a habit of body, in which they are liable to 
the attacks of certain dreadful diseases ; and it is 
we who have made them what they are. Mankind 
have a right to operate all these changes, so they 
be done in honor ; but still more, in our opinion, 
is it lawful to kill any or all of the lower animals 
with kindness, whether for food, for raiment, or 
for protection ; and itis difficult to understand how 
the same opinion is not entertained by those 
= etarians, who think it no unkind rob- 
ry to take their eggs and milk. By the way, 
did it ever occur to them that they could not pro- 
cure anything like an adequate supply of milk, and 
that society as a mass could hardly obtain it at all, 
unless whole hecatombs of calves were bled to 
death in order to the manufacture of so many hun- 
dred-weights of veal? And if our vegetable trim- 
mers were really to become consistent, hencefor- 
ward eschewing all conversation with flesh and 
blood, that is to say, with eggs, and milk—what 
then? Why, they should deny us leather for our 
sandals, shoes, gloves, and other accoutrements ; 
they should refuse us wool, for it isa morbid an 
a monstrous growth, and the clipping of it from 
the sheep’s back must assuredly expose it to dan- 
ger as well as wretched discomfort ; they should 
allow us no horses to ride or drive, because it is a 
far bitterer discipline to be bitted and trained, to 
say nothing of being spurred and whipped and 
alled, than to be summarily killed in the sham- 
bles ; and, in conclusion of the whole matter, they 
should invade a hundred usages, and provide a 
hundred substitutes, in order to comply with all 
the exactions of their theory ; but it were neither 
pleasant nor profitable to follow them any farther, 
until the grand experiment, to which they have 
just been called, be leisurely performed. The 
twenty-second century awaits the result with pa- 
tience. 

Pending the progress of that great and public 
competition, the best authors of the side of vegeta- 
rianism (such as John Smith, who is well-informed 
and ingenious above measure), plume themselves 
not a little on the discovery of modern chemistry 
that vegetable albumen, casein, and fibrin are sub- 
stantially identical with the animal principle of 
the same names, the main a of egg, milk, 





and flesh respectively ; and these are represen 
by the chemical physiologists of the day, especially 
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Liebig, as the plastic or truly nutritive parts of 
food. With what abatements soever must be 
made upon it by a rigid criticism, this is a fine 
discovery ; especially when subordinated to the 
still more beautiful one of Milder, that there 
is one unfailing proximate principle, now well 
known under the name of Protenin, which is the 
common basis of these three proximates, whether 
vegetable or mineral. According to this view, 
Protenin is the sole plastic nutriment, or flesh-form- 
ing principle of the human body ; which, by com- 
bination with amazingly small proportions of sul- 
phur and phosphorus, or of both together, or of 

hosphat-oxygen, or perhaps of still other salt-rad- 
ieals (and possibly by internal transformation of 
its highly complex particles, with or without any 
new combination), gives origin now to the fibrin 
of the muscles, now to the albumen of the brain 
and nerves, and now to the cheese of that maternal 
milk which is destined to nourish the whole body 
during the most perilous year of its life. The 
chief point to be attended to in the present con- 
nection, however, is the circumstance that Protenin 
not only abounds in vegetable bodies, but that, in 
the cereal and podded seeds, which constitute the 
staple of a proper vegetarian diet, it exists in the 
most appropriate admixture with starch and other 
compounds, which are supposed not to be strictly 
nutritive, but to be of use for the keeping up of 
the animal heat by means of their slow combustion, 
and other chemical transformations, at the lungs 
and throughout the system. Roots and fruits, on 
the other ‘hand, contain an excess of the latter sort 
of principles, sugar, cellulose, gum, oil, and other 
things ; and they can be mixed with the wheats 
and peas in any proportion, so as to produce a va- 
rious bill of fare, adapted to the circumstances of 
every eater. 

On the contrary, an animal diet has nothing but 
fat or oil, answering to the nature of non-nutritive 
combustible matter (to speak broadly, for it does 
contain small quantities of the saccharoid sub- 
stances, milk holding an abundance of a sort of sugar 
in solution) ; so that carnivorous beasts or men, 
such as the Patagonians and Anthropophagi, must 
use an excess of bodily exercise in order to waste 
the tissues with sufficient rapidity for the sustain- 
ing of the organic heat. In the common mixed 
diet of the energetic classes, this evil is avoided 
by using animal food with moderation, and eating 
roots, leaves, herbaceous stems, fruits, feculas, 
sugars, and oils along with it ; which is precisely 
the intention and result proposed to themselves 
by the vegetarian critics, if the matter must be 
considered from so very chemical a point of view. 
Would it not be more frugal, however, more hu- 
mane, more elegant even, more cool and pure, 
more conducive to the freedom of mankind from 
inferior cares, and altogether more subservient to 
the moral and intellectual life of the race, to draw 
the desired admixture of nutritive and combustible 
aliments entirely from the pony and the field, 
than to slash the carcases of our fellow-creatures 
for that very Protenin, which the whole world of 
plants is continually a-weaving for the use of ani- 
mals and man! Has bread not been the staff of 
life from of old? Was not the very word Corn 
a Carne in early English books, and what is 

t but the Latin for Flesh, another name for 
Graint Shall we not, then, rather incarnadine 
our ruddy hearts and arteries with the offered body 
of Ceres and the overflowing blood of Bacchus, 





than ingrain our limbs with the unconsenting and 
revolted fibres of our dumb fellow-creatures? 

This is a striking argument. It looks scientific 
and incontrovertible. Yet it is not satisfactory, 
even if it be difficult to refute it, and impossible to 
prove its ——. Waiving all question of the 
soundness of the methods now prevalent in the so- 
called science of organic chemistry (although they 
stand sorely in want of a searching criticism), there 
can be no doubt in any mind, whether carnificial or 

icultural, that mere similarity or even identity of 
chemical composition must not be allowed to count 
for too much in physiology. It is not without im- 
portance, as it certainly is peculiarly interesting to 
the chemist (as such), to discover the ingredients 
and proportions of organic bodies, to classify them, 
and to register their endless transformations. It is 
organic chemistry herself, however, or rather ex- 
organic chemistry (for ‘* rest her soul, she’s ang 
dealing with the corpses and exuvial spoils o: 
plants and animals, that has once for all put an 
end to the e rated value of mere composition ; 
having made the amazing discovery that two, ay, 
or ten bodies may be composed of the same ele- 
ments in the same proportions, and yet be very 
different substances. To take one of the first dis 
covered instances (if not the first genuine one)— 
what two things could be more dissimilar than 
cyanogen, a colorless, pungent, deadly gas, and 
a. a brown, insipid, innocuous solid 

y! herefore it is just possible—and some 
advocates would say it is extremely probable—that 
the vegetable Protenin compounds may require & 
vastly greater degree of assimilation than their 
lower-animal counterparts, in order to take their 
place in the human body, notwithstanding that 
they are very much on a level as to their ingredient 
elements and proportions. Beef and mutton are 
certainly much liker our own flesh and nerve than 
bread and pancakes, to the feeling, the eye, and 
the general sense of the eater; and even science 
cannot but suppose that they are, in every physio- 
logical sense, nearer akin to the living substance 
of man than anything belonging to the inferior 
kingdom of nature. Accordingly, although the 
body of man can certainly change vegetable 
Protenin into the necessary animal compounds and 
modifications ; nay, although there is no saying 
what difficult chemistries it can affect for the pur- 
poses of self-preservation, when it is put to it by 
circumstances of privation; yet it is likely that, 
in its truly healthy state, the animal proximates 
are convertible into good blood at the sinallest pos 
sible expense of its organific powers ; so that its 
higher and nobler activities, not to say the 
indwelling man himself, shall be free to do their 
best. This is a very serious consideration, for a 
man cannot escape the Nemesis of natural law ; 
and it is always possible, to say the very least, 
that the diet of his ancestry and his own may 
provide one of the hundred conditions to a manly 
success in life—to his making or his just failing to 
make such and such a discovery—his writing or his 
not writing this or that poem—his better or worse 
relation to his country or the world. If this be to 
my too curiously, when applied to any individ- 

, it is assuredly not so, when a nation or a race 
is under consideration. It may be abruptly added, 
as a sort of tail-piece to the present grave para- 
graph, that not one of the lower animals can com~ 
pare with the dog, in the small beginnings of in- 
telligence and a bastard morality; and the dog 
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was once no better than a carnivorous brute, but 
is now a trustworthy convertite to the mixed diet 
of his master, who is at once the cook and the 
vonqueror of creation. 
It has just been said that chemical composition 
is but a small matter in the ae oes gf 
hysiology, at least comparatively speaking. ; 
a + ittle Ginna tae -" neds 
composition of a muscle anda nerve. The glass 
of the eye-ball, which lets in the light, contains 
the same elements, in very similar proportions, as 
the retina, which sees or sends the image to the 
mind ; and the composition of a cocoa-nut or any 
other oleaginous germ comes egregiously near to 
that of the thinking organ of a Johnstone or a 
Playfair. Nor can the scalpel and the microscope 
do much towards the explication of the surpassing 
mystery of life. They have not yet discovered the 
millesimal fraction of a reason, why brain should 
think and muscle contract ; and they will probably 
one day find out that the differences and functions 
of physiology have nothing essential to do with 
either chemistry or mechanics, even the mechanics 
of structure and tissue under the magnifying glass. 
Analysis, dissection, and microscopic inspection 
can none of them touch the real question of vital- 
ity ; they are ludicrous in its presence; their 
Liliputian devices move it to laughter; it holds 
them in utter derision; and it is therefore su- 
premely unsafe, if not very ridiculous, to plead the 
vegetarian or any other physiological cause on 
purely chemical grounds. The only use of chemis- 
try in such inquiries is, to enable us to follow ex- 
rience. Such and such a substance having been 
‘ound good for food, or another having been dis- 
covered to be poisonous and medicinal, first what 
is called a proximate analysis and then a series of 
ultimate ones, record the facts respectively in a 
more or less divided form. If it be good to know 
that milk isa nourishing thing, it is more interest- 
ing perhaps, if not more useful, to learn that 
casein, albumen, butter, and milk-sugar (being 
proximate ingredients of milk) are nutritious prin- 
ciples ; and it is better still to discover the exact 
elemental composition of these secondary com- 
pounds. Analysis has contributed a vast amount 
of important knowledge, of a | acer and 
subordinate sort, to the science of physiology ; but 
it is dumb and unintelligent, as well as unintelli- 
gible, the moment it crosses the marches which 
separate the doctrine of life from that of affinity. 
For example, it not only cannot yet explain why 
md acid, a compound of carbon, nitrogen, and 
ydrogen, should be a deadly poison ; but it will 
never be able to render a reason for the fact; in- 
asmuch as the quantity of that acid, capable of 
immediately destroying life when properly applied 
to any part of the body, is so small that it would 
have no adequate chemical reaction on the frame, 
even if it were a corrosive substance. The relation 
of the living body to prussic acid, in brief, is phys- 
iological and not chemical ; although there 1s, at 
the same time, no doubt but that relation would 
have been different, if the composition of prussic 
acid had been different; but the physiological 
effect far transcends the chemical cause. Chemi- 
cal effects are connected with, and strictly limited 
by, quantity ; but physiological results are amaz- 
ingly independent of either weight or mass. If 
homeeopathy be true, the decillionth of a grain 
will work with power throughout the whole sys- 
tem, if applied by the hand of skill ; and, to leave 
the debatable land of science to the lovors of 
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question, a grain of opium can certainly turna man 
of ten stone weight upside down ; while as much 
kakodyle would dash him to the ground, in an in- 
stant, as though he had been smitten by a bolt. 
Now the flesh of all the vertebrated animals 
commonly in use, contains, or at least yields to 
the action of hot water, two principles of a kind 
not to be found in the wheats, peas, and potatoes 
of a vegetarian diet. They are crystallizable nitro- 
nous substances—kreatine and tinine. The 
ormer, however, is just kreatinine combined with 
water, and thereby rendered a neutral body, in so 
far as acids and alkalies are concerned. A strong 
acid liberates its water, and combines with the 
remaining kreatinine; whereas kreatinine, when 
just in the act of falling free from a state of union 
with chloride of zinc, takes on water, and kreatine 
is reproduced ; so that kreatinine is the compound 
of importance in the present instance. Not only 
in being separable in colorless crystals, but also in 
composition, it resembles the vegetable alkaloids ; 
such as theine, the active principle of tea and cof- 
fee ; nicotine, that of tobacco; quinine, and mor- 
phia, all well known as medicinal bodies, It is 
exceedingly probable, in fact, that the stimulatin: 
uality of animal food, especially of soup-stock, is 
inherent in this very alkaloid or animal tea: and 
those vegetarians who are also total abstainers 
from alcohol and all other medical stuffs, may claim 
so likely a thing for their cause ; while those who 
are not quite such frightful puritans may comfort 
themselves with the substitution of that bloodless 
vegetable kreatinine, which is the essence of tea 
and coffee. The animal kreatinine has, however, 
this advantage over the vegetable—there is no dan- 
ger of its being taken to a vicious excess, even by 
a glutton ; and nobody ever suffered those woful 
disorders of the nervous system, which these veg- 
etable stimulants are constantly producing, from 
the use or abuse of beef-tea. tt is likewise curi- 
ous to remark how the instinct of society has as- 
signed tea or coffee to those meals which are 
almost vegetarian ; for milk and eggs, although 
animal products as food, are not so as stimulants, 
since “~ possess no kreatinine: the stomach is 
apparently aware that it must provide itself, on 
such occasions, with a substitute for that mild 
inspirer ; and certainly it could hardly find a safer 
succedaneum than theine. If, as we are of opin- 
ion, kreatinine does not exist in raw flesh, at least 
in a state of freedom to act physiologically, but is 
roduced, or at least liberated, by the reactions 
induced by hot water ; it is only the human body, 
under the administration of a rational and pence | 
soul, that ever experiences the influences and ai 
of that meekest of the narcotics or stimulant seda- 
tives, as we have supposed it to be. We must 
repeat, however, that it is impossible to dogma- 
tize, or even to speak with much probability, upon 
such points in the present infantile state of science. 
We would only disburden our consciences towards 
such fine ladies and men of study as use an excess 
of tea or coffee, together with the minimum of 
honest beef and mutton, in advising them to take 
thought in time and change their system: and 
also towards the genuine bread-fruit-and-water 
oe, by warning them that they may pos- 
sibly discover themselves to be mere digesters and 
flesh-growers, when it is too late; a fact which 
will probably be still more manifest, however, in 
their children and grand-children, supposing their 
generations to be so persistent ! 
There is an argument brought forward by som¢ 
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of the a of vegetarianism, which can well 
afford to look down upon the paltry chemistries of 
diet with contempt. It is drawn from the high 
region of man’s proper humanity, and belongs to 
the evangel of love. Mr. Sutton is its mouth-piece 
in this country at present, although he did not 
give it birth ; and a pleasant voice it finds in the 
organ of our young mystic. It admonishes so- 
ciety, with all becoming gentleness, how she has 
no celestial or earthly right to condemn any of her 
dear children to the bloody, nerve-steeling, mind- 
degrading, heart-hardening, conscience-searing, 
and spiritual-eye-extinguishing offices of the sports- 
man, the henwife, the fisherman, and the butcher. 

Now this affectionate strain of argument cannot 
cease at the shambles. Once free of the poetic 
lips of a Shelley, the logician catches up the word, 
and sends it forward without relenting. No soon- 
er is the tender heart of vegetarianism disburdened 
of it, than communism prolongs the cry; and St. 
John Street echoes and reéchoes the woman-like 
wail of Arcady. Society is said to be the original 
of that mythical antique, who is well known to 
have lived in a shoe; henceforward, however, the 
matron is not to bring up any of her children to 
low-lived trades and businesses, but rear them all 
in honor to be professional men and women at the 
very least, and to be gentleman-poets or paid mem- 
bers of Parliament, if the thing can be done. It 
will be still better, both for herself and them, if 
she can manage to make them all complete men, 
at once philosophic and poetic, contemplative and 
creative, spiritually free and corporeally idle ! 

To be brief and serious: it is beyond our prov- 
ince—if indeed it be a desirable thing—to specu- 
late on the far future of humanity, seeing the near- 
er future of Europe is so questionable as it is; yet 
we can easily conceive of a millennial epoch, when 
the well-educated and every way manly citizen 
shall not think it injurious to prepare the food of 
the state, if that be the function to which he may 
be called by fitness and circumstance ; but that re- 
sult, among a thousand equally life-like and worthy 
of a modest human nature, will be brought about, 
in our opinion, not by social asceticism, but by 
improvements in the arts of life, in education, and 
in government, 

Some vegetarian writers, nothing doubting re- 
garding the original food of man, seem to be of 
7 that the progress of population will eventu- 

y reduce him to the necessity of again subsisting 
on the produce of the soil. Not sharing their 
beliefs as to the proper diet of the race, sul using 
already shown cause why their preliminary case 
cannot be considered as made good, we shall not 
be expected to follow them in the very conditional 
argument upon this particular point ; the more 
especially as its bill, even if a true one, is drawn 
at so long a date as to afford ample opportunity 
for the great trial and experimental testings of 
vegetarianism, to be ormed by and upon 
them and their seed after them during the next 
three hundred years. Not to mention the thou- 
sand contingencies of actual history, by which 
scientific a ape is liable to be belied, there can 
be no doubt in any mind that, long before the lat- 
ter days arrive, the generous experiment will have 
been made and adjudged upon. It is a great mat- 
ter to know beforehand, what it needeth neither 
eo nor vegetable enthusiast to publish, that the 

y of man can be kept up after a fashion by the 
sole use of a vegetarian diet, though not, it may 
be, dfter the measure of humanity in its best 
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historical estate. Nor is it a small comfort to 
think that, ere the coming round of those quiet 
centuries, the brawnier work of the world will be 
well-nigh brought to an honorable conclusion ; 
and the sweet-minded botanical livers of those 
seons may give themselves up to the contemplation 
of ideas—a kind of life or state of evolution, to 
which bread and water are much more favorable 
than beef-steaks amd bottled stout. 

In conclusion of this rapid glance at the position, 
and into the —. of the respectable social 
movement under review; if the discussion have 
been conducted with some appearance of levity, 
the candid vegetarian will confess that it has been 
more in the manner than the matter of our ant 
madversions. 

We think we have made clear our conviction 
that this new Puritanism, as we have ventured 
to denominate it, is no trivial fact when con- 
sidered as a whole, and viewed in relation to 
the prospects of society. The three-headed anti- 
poison league, the huge protest against alcohol in 
all its guises and disguises, the sanitary outery 
about filth and foul air, the phrenological call to 
the obedience of the organic law ; a this feeble 
vegetarian summons of the lieges to a still purer 
— life than was ever dreamt of by Mesmer, 

ahnemann, Priessnitz, Combe, or Father Mathew ; 
were all wanted by the age, else they would never 
have arisen upon us, suddenly and simultaneously, 
like an insurrection of citizens against a tyranny 
grown beyond endurance. If they severally and 
collectively do some amount of direct harm, they 
cannot but achieve a world of indirect good. The 
national health is at a terrible discount. There is 
perhaps less acute disease than in former times, 
and as little untimely death as ever; but the 
national habit of body is depreciated. Our people 
are etiolated ; every tenth man is a pauper; every 
seventy-fourth is a drunkard; three generations 
of pauperism is producing the negro type, without 
its redeeming black and brown, in some parts of 
Ireland; and no whole family is free from the 
strumous or emasculating and morbific taint. Let 
any capable person search his own, from his two 
pairs of grand-parents down to his own children 
and their cousins ; and ten to one, if the connec- 
tion be large enough for average purposes, he will 
find himself compelled to count rickets, scrofula, 
decline, consumption, epilepsy, idiocy, drunken- 
ness, insanity, gout, premature decay, apoplexy, 
paralysis, and a dozen other constitutional diseases 
among the natural enemies of his kindred. It is 
clear that the national circumstances and manner 
of life are to blame for this dreadful result. Cir- 
cumstances are little under our power, but the 
customs of society are much ; and it is well that 
these customs, whether medicinal, dietetic or regi- 
menal, be brought to trial. There is need for 
quick reform, whether radical or partial, in what- 
ever things the necessity of reformation shall be 
proved at the bar of common sense ; for, precisely 
as there are critical times in a man’s life, when he 
does well to brace himself with more than common 
virtue for some momentous struggle, does Great 
Britain now require to rise to her full height and 
stand in readiness ; seeing the other nationalities 
of Europe are trodden under foot, and the cause of 
man against self-seeking animalism is almost with- 
out a friend on that great Continent. 

Leaving the great medical question of the age to 
the divided faculty, and withholding judgment on 
the practice of total abstinence from alcoholics, 
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we cannot refrain from pronouncing an opinion on 
the whole matter, somewhat more at large than in 
the course of the argument on vegetarianism in 
icular. There are not only individuals, but 
(thanks to a rate of civilization with which culti- 
vation has not been able to keep pace!) a whole 
class or great ward of people, for whom a real 
vegetarian diet and abstinence from every stimu- 
lant, down to tea itself, may be the best prescrip- 
tion in the world. There are still more, who 
might do worse than follow a milk or a milk-and- 
egg one, with or without a little wine for their 
stomachs’ sake. In short, there is no end to the 
variety of dietetic combinations suitable to the 
endless variety of latent or manifest dyspepsia and 
strumous mal-assimilation ; and the physician is the 
roper person to guide those countless patients and 
i patients to their respective tables, although 
sensible people in this predicament will be able to 
help their medical adviser to a right conclusion, if 
not to supersede him altogether, - a patient 
course of experiments on themselves. The healthier 
residue of society, which still comprises the greater 
proportion of the creditable working classes, from 
the statesman down to the intelligent artisan, had 
better hold by the frugal use of a well-cooked diet 
of flesh-mneat and vegetables, accompanied or not 
by the very limited addition of the alcoholic and 
alkaloid stimulants. If science were in a condition 
to furnish any more particular counsel, it might 
offer the suggestion that the protenin or flesh-form- 
ing constituents of food should be taken from the 
animal rs pry and the starch-like or heat-pro- 
ducing fuel of the system from the vegetable 
world. According to this hint, bread-stuffs should 
be used less, potatoes and other roots, with fruits 
and leaves, more than is commonly done: and 
when the former are taken, it should not be along 
with beef and mutton, but as their substitutes ; an 
arrangement which is closely approximated by the 
daily bills of fare adopted by the upper and middle 
classes of society—were it only accompanied by 
other obediences! Such is the mixed diet, always 
understanding that it be thoroughly well-cooked, 
which is the best for the less unsound; and the 
best for the more morbid too, as soon as their 
milk-diet or their altogether vegetarian fare shall 
have made them equal to it: if it is not mere vege- 
tative plumpness or muscular strength that is 
wanted, but the perfect freedom and full activity 
of the whole nervous system, from the front 
columns of the spinal marrow to the top of the 
brain. On the whole, then, the stout majority of 
society are not very far wrong regarding the choice 
and mixture of their food and its quality ; but it 
is the unanimous opinion of physicians and other 
observers, that we are an overfed people in the mass, 
just as undeniable as every fifth man is underfed ; 
and to those’two dietetic extremes, a great propor- 
tion of the constitutional disorder of the nation 
must be traced. It is certainly in quantity that 
the greatest errors arc almost universally made. 
Temperance is therefore the virtue to be insisted 
on, and probably some rigor of temperance. Vege- 
tarianism is temperate by necessity, and that con- 
stitutes the greater part of its virtues ; and if any- 
body who has been restored to some measure of 
health by the observance of it, were just to return 
by de to a mixed diet, but to restrain himself 
to the quantity he used to take, one might 
almost promise him a nobler, if not a lustier life. 
Temperance is morally better than abstinence, 
being a continual discipline of the will; and, in 
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the present instance, it is omy Ste too. 
It is perhaps superior to abstinence, both physio- 
logically and spiritually, in regard to alcoholics 
also, and indeed to all lawful indulgences; but 
temperance is difficult to many, a dreadful task to 
some, and impossible to not a few. It is therefore 
a good thing for society that the cause of absti- 
nence has its party, grasping at the poor drunkard 
and anticipating the fall of the weak ; for it is not 
necessary to join in all the generous crusades of 
the day against disease and viee, in order to wish 
them well. At the same time, we confess our- 
selves 30 lacerated and heart-broken by the con- 
templation of our country’s drunkenness, that it is 
only with diffidence that we dissent from those 
who condemn wines and beers and spirits as 
altogether bad fur the constitution of man. But 
this is not the place to enter into that important 
controversy ; and it has been adduced here solel 
for the sake of illustrating the supreme worth o! 
true and universal temperance, or the spirit of 
obedience to all the laws of man’s manifold and 
miraculous nature—the physical, the vegetative, 
the animal, the intellectual, the moral, the spirit- 
ual, and the amazing union of all these categories 
in one harmonious code. Temperance is the very 
angel of health ; and health is literally nothin; 
but another name for the wholeness of the st 
and manner of our existence. 





From the Spectator, 5th June. 
MORTAL SERVICE. 


A pustication which devotes itself in the broad- 
est sense to the interests of construction, develops 
a curious and painful incident in the history of 
sanitary improvement. It seems that persons 
engaged in the service of the public to improve the 
building and drainage of the metropolis are subject 
to premature death, not only, as we have seen 
before, through the necessity of their frequenting 
diseased neighborhoods or unhealthy spots, but 
through another cause of a moral kind. 

Three gentlemen engaged in the Metropolitan 
Commission of Sewers, with the prospect before 
them of a long and successful life—Mr. Edward 
Lawes, the Chairman, Mr. Allason, the Architect, 
and Mr. Frank Foster, the Engineer—have been 
cut short in their prime: Mr. Lawes, who died 
last, was only thirty-five years of age. His death 
had been predicted by another gentleman who had 
experience in the commission, as the nece’ 
result of his practical assiduity. The death of Mr. 
Frank Foster had also been predicted as soon as 
his appointment was known. Mr. Roe, who had 
preceded him as engineer, is now recovering from 
a nervous fever produced by the anxieties of his 
office. Mr. Austin, the first engineer of the Con- 
solidated Commission, was giving way rapidly, but 
he was rescued by the peremptory counsel of his 
friends, and sought safety in resignation. The 
disease which kills the officers of the Metropolitan 
Commission of Sewers is worry. 

It would be an easy prophecy to foretell that Mr. 
Lawes will not have tom the last person whose 
death we shall have to record in the same service. 
Like causes, like effects: the fatal causes continue 
in the very nature of things, and we shall have 
some more of the same effects. There is a kind of 
harshness in the naked anticipation of such results ; 
but it is best to be prepared, and while matters 
remain as they are the public must be content 
with a steady crop of mortality. 


‘ 
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The process is far from recondite, and it can be 
traced with the utmost facility. The metropoli 
comprises about a hundred square miles ; ut 
2,300,000 human beings; some hundreds of thou- 
sands of drains passing in all directions—up as 
well as down—crossing each other, not meetin 
where they should meet ; and also thousands o 
drains not existing at all, without which health 
cannot be. The public has become alive to the 
extreme want of sense which it indulges while it 
lives upon a confined space of ground without effect- 
ive drainage ; and it has become suddenly awake 
to that obvious fact. In proportion, however, as 
the fact is obvious—in proportion as the evil 
is gigantic—in proportion as the remedy is clear— 
the public impatience to set it all straight and to 
be quit of the nuisance is vehement and meen A 
tory. Such at least is the feeling with that part 
of the public that gives active voice to its thoughts 
and active direction to its energies; a large part 
of the public reniaining inert, through igno- 
rance or habitual indifference. It is that large, 

ive and neutral part of the public on which 
the official party relies for support in its own pecu- 
liar course—a course simply of doing as little as 
possible. From being the servants of the public, 
the officials have come to be the rs of pub- 
lie places with vested interests in avoiding every 
addition to trouble, especially since recent improve- 
ments of public administration have made the 
increase of trouble bear a direct ratio to the dimi- 
nution of pay. Old offices, of little to do and much 
to have, are the beloved beau idéal of official tradi- 
tion: new offices, with much to do and nicely 
audited accounts, are the opprobrium of the public 
service. The grand vested interest therefore con- 
sists, not in refusing, for refusal may be dangerous 
—not in resisting, for resistance can be overcome— 
but in conceding with the lips and obstructing 
with forms. The official plan of meeting these 
invasions of improvement is to acquiesce, and lie 
down. Meanwhile, there has arisen what may be 
called a sect of men impressed with the mission of 
sanitary improvement—who have undertaken not 
only to expound these matters but to carry them 
out in practice ; and the position of these fanatics 
has become painful in the extreme. Urged by the 
public, now awakened to a sense of the mortal 
nuisance over which that public resides—unsu 
ported by the —_, public—tantalized by the 
acquiescence of the officials—heart-sickened by end- 
less obstructions—taunted with their perplexities 

the officials, who dare them to come on and 
show what they can do—blamed again by the 
active public for incapacity to overcome obstruc- 
tions which the officials place before their feet-— 
ever impelled by their own zeal—s' with 
treacherous duplicity that they cannot unveil, and 
thus incapacitated for laying their apology and 
justification before the advocates whom they have 
disappointed and in whose censures they sympa- 
thize—the leading sanitary reformers, who have 
thus wildly undertaken to set straight the world 
of drainage that they have proclaimed out of joint, 
who have undertaken to cut the gigantic blocks of 
official granite with the razors of scientific reason, 
who have raised the spirit of impatience which 
they have disappointed, and hardened the wall of 

uracy — which they are impelled to beat 
their own heads—these w y gentlemen have 
begun to furnish the victims demanded by their 
situation, and so long as their situation exists they 
must continue to supply those victims. There are 
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more to come where those came from ; and while 
the public consents to have servants whose only 
business is to serve themselves before the public, 
anything of the nature of real public service must 
be rendered by volunteer forlorn hopes. The ditch 
around the fortress of official obstruction must be 
filled by the foremost martyrs, ere the pathway 
can be made straight and passable to ordinary feet. 





James Rosier, a married laborer of Ramsbury, has 
lost his life through a petty theft and a lie. Mrs. 
Luke, a farmer, had mixed arsenic with lard to kill 
rats, and Rosier ate the lard. Mrs. Luke asked him 
if he had taken the lard, as it was poisoned ; but he, 
ashamed to tell the truth, answered that he had used 
it for his chapped wrists. He persisted in this story 
till it was too late for medical aid tosavehim. While 
dying he said the lie had killed him. 
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From Harpers :— 


The Life and Works of Robert Burns. Edited 
by Robert Chambers. This best of all the editions of 
Burns has been noticed fully on its first appearance 
abroad. 

Romanism at Home. Letters to the Hon. R. B. 
Taney, Chief Justice of the United States. By Kir- 
wan. This author is a Presbyterian Clergyman in 
New Jersey. He is well known by former letters to 
the New York Observer, which brought on a public 
controversy with the Roman Catholic Bishop Hughes, 
of New York. 

From Cuartes Scrisner, New York :— 

Pynnshurst ; His Wanderings and Ways of 
Thinking. By Donald McLeod. The scene is in 
Switzerland, and the book is an American copy-right. 

Pencillings by the Way. By N. P. Willis. A 
new edition. Mr. Willis has made his way to a 
higher station in light literature than his countrymen 
were at first willing to concede to him. The more 
deliberate judgment is more in his favor, both at home 
and abroad. 

Hungary in 1851; with an Experience of the 
Austrian Police. By Charles L. Brace. This work 
has gained much reputation, and is of recognized 
authority. It is eminently readable and instructive. 

The Household of Sir Thomas Moore. 


A Peep at Number Five ; or, a Chapter in the 
Life of a City Pastor. Phillips, Sampson & Co., 
Boston. 

Song Leaves from the Book of Life and Nature. 
By an American. By a lady, we presume, though 
we have not yet been able to read the whole. J. 8. 
Redfield, New York. 

Annals of the Empire City, from its Colonial 
Days to the Present. By a New Yorker. This is 
the first of a Series of Tales—and this first tale is The 
Quadroon ; or, New York under the English. John 
F. Trow, New York. 

Crayor Sketches of Distinguished Americans. 
By George W. Bungay. Stacy & Richardson, Bos- 
ton, 


The Railroad Jubilee. An account of the celebra- 
tion commemorative of the opening of Rail Road com- 
munication between Boston and Canada. Sept. 17, 
18, 19, 1851. This handsome octavo preserves much 
pleasant and valuable matter. 

Popular and Practical Science. Under this title, 
Mr. G. P. Putnam has begun a course, price 25 cents 
a volume. This Vol. I. is The Solar System; a de- 
scriptive treatise upon the Sun, Moon and Planets, 
including an account of all the recent discoveries. 
By J. Russell Hind, Secretary of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, London. 








